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The little details 
“make or break” 


As small parts of a man’s character either make him great 
and successful, or ruin him, so do the little details and small 
parts of hardware either make it exceptionally good or “just 
plain” hardware. 


It is in these small parts that National Hardware excels. By 
paying utmost attention to their perfection we have made it 
one of the finest grades procurable on the American hardware 
market today. And by supplying it direct to the trade we 
have lowered distributing cost and have made it more reason- 
ably priced than customary for hardware of such high quality. 
The National Swinging Door Latch illustrated below is a shin- 
ing example of perfect details, and in its price a.shining ex- 
ample of what direct distribution makes possible. 


See your National salesman about this Latch when next he 
comes in, or have one come in by addressing a postcard to us 
here in Sterling. 


NO. 25 SWINGING DOOR LATCH 


A very popular latch made entirely of steel, 
with a finish and a super-abundance of sale 
points that make it easily sold. 


Has a sherardized (rust-proofed) large bolt 
with a rounding face which works easily on 
roller-shaped edge of strike. Adjustable for 
doors % in. to 244 in. thick. Unbreakable 
rustless spring that will last practically in- 
definitely. 


Easily installed by boring % in. hole for 
handle and inserting screws. One packed 
in box complete with all screws needed. 


LATCH CATCHES IN 
HOLDS DOOR 


This phantom  photo- 
graph shows the sim- 
plicity of installation 
of the No. 25 Latch. 


Natienal 
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Should Goods Be Price Tagged 
in the Store Window ? 








WO hardware men recently met by 
chance in the New York office of HARD- 
WARE AGE. The subject of price tagging 
goods in the store window came up for dis- 
* cussion. 


One man asserted it was “the only way to 
get the public’s confidence.” 


The other said it “scared prospective buy- 
ers away.” 


The argument waxed warm on both sides. 
Finally it was proposed to submit the ques- 
tion to a certain number of representative 
hardware retailers in order to ascertain the 
general attitude of the trade. 


Letters were accordingly sent out. The 
replies are now ready for publication. 


Next week we will start publishing the 
opinions of retailers from all sections of the 
country on this question. You will be sur- 
prised by some of the comments. 


Follow them up and send in your own 
opinions. 
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HE stage is all set for a prac- 

tical Christmas. The memory 

of past events is shutting the 
useless jimcrack out of the gift pic- 
ture and bringing the live hardware 
man into the spotlight. Your best 
bet this year is utility. 

Fortunately one of the interesting 
and profitable points about electrical 
appliances is the fact that they make 
useful gifts for practically every 
member of the family. The mer- 
chant who gets behind his electrical 
department with a well thought out 
plan is sure to reap a rich Christ- 
mas harvest. 

One of the best plans hinges on an 
accurate classified mailing list. First, 
a list of homes in your trade terri- 
tory which are supplied with electric 
current, taking particular care to 
note the number in the family, 
their ages and the number of 
children. Second, parents who have 
sons or daughters in college or board- 
ing school. Third, couples married 
during the past year. 

With such a list you are ready for 
a real sales campaign. Write to the 
husbands and the children regarding 
the desirability: of giving their wives 
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and mothers an electrical present for 
Christmas. Stress usefulness, econ- 
omy, comfort, pleasure and the labor 
saving advantages of electrical appli- 
ances. Suggest electric washers, 
vacuum cleaners, electric irons, 
toasters, grills, percolators, waffle 
irons, etc. 


Remember This! 


HEN you are selling elec- 

trical appliances during 
the holiday season don’t forget 
the fact that you are in a posi- 
tion to work up sales of sockets, 
double outlets, cords, etc. They'll 
all be needed and there’s a good 
profit in all of them. 


Prepare a letter for the mothers 
in your district on the advisability 
of giving electrical gifts to the young 
people attending college or boarding 
school for use in their rooms. Grills, 
toasters, chafing dishes, percolators, 
waffle irons, curling irons, small 


_one electric utensil. 
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Push Xmas Electrical Goods 
With a Classified Mailing List 


traveling irons and flashlights are all 
things to mention. You'll be sur- 
prised to find how much of a field 
there is for electrical conveniences 
as Christmas gifts to students. ‘ Al- 
bert Priory, proprietor of the Hights- 
town Hardware Co. of Hightstown, 
N. J., has given this plan a thorough 
trial and is authority for the state- 
ment that it pays and pays well. 

The list of newlyweds is particular- 
ly worth while in your electrical 
Christmas campaign, The young 
people are just starting out and are 
in the market for useful and attrac- 
tive home conveniences. Also the 
husband of a year or less is some- 
times more attentive than in later 
life. 

Remember the field of electrical 
appliances has hardly been touched 
as yet. A manufacturer of heating 
elements recently announced that 
only one home in seventy has an 
electric waffle iron. Only a compara- 
tively small number have more than 
The picking is 
good and every sale leaves a pleased 
customer and a prospect for future 
sales. Let’s make it a hardware 
electrical Christmas. 
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Inventory 
ITS NATURE AND PURPOSE 


By W. B. LUNDY 
Frank Burke Hardware Co., 
Waukegan, Ill. 


HE foundation of good account- 

ing in a store is the inventory. 

A correct list of all merchandise 

on hand, properly classified accord- 

ing to kind and length of time in de- 

partment, with valuations, is one of 

the absolutely necessary essentials to 

forming a correct judgment of the 

condition of the business and the best 
possible future course of action. 

In the past the inventory had no 

other use than to supply the book- 

keeper with the necessary figures on 


the value of merchandise on hand to 
enable him to close his books at the 
end of the fiscal year. However, this 
listing and figuring the stock on hand 
gives only one phase of an inventory 
—simply a physical count or determ- 
ination of the weight of articles and 
the assignment of a cost value to 
them. Facts as to profit or loss may 
be determined by such an inventory, 
but a record of the stock on hand is 
not a complete inventory of the busi- 
ness. The traditional inventory has 


W. B. Lundy 
been changed in many ways so as to 
make it yield the maximum of in- 
formation. 

In the best stores inventory taking 
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HE letter “A” in the “memo column” calls to attention an item 

that has been asleep for three years. Capital invested, and valu- 
able space, has been tied up in an idle article, on which the interest and 
rent is a total loss. The dealer decides to take an additional loss of 
50 per cent on the original cost of the article, which he 
the per cent discount column. The loss taken is shown in the amount 
column, which is then subtracted from the total as shown in the 
This gives the actual net inventory. 
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HE ticket at the left has the letter “A” at the top, which indicates 
that goods so marked were purchased three years ago. 


year’s prices. 





is now so well planned in advance that 
it actually takes only a couple of days 
to complete the process. It can, of 
course, be taken by departments, if 
the goods within departments are 
carefully arranged according to lines, 
sizes, and qualities. In some cases 
even the counting of the items is 
done in advance, and a tag is at- 
tached to each compartment, drawer, 
or box to show the number of articles 
within, with spaces following for 
salespeople to indicate the number 
taken out and sold between the time 
of counting and of actual inventory. 

However, most dealers use a simple 
form of inventory sheet similar to 
the HARDWARE AGE inventory record. 
Each sheet is consecutively num- 
bered in advance so that if any sheets 
are missed later on, the fact will be- 
come apparent by merely checking 
the pages. This is especially valuable 
if two or more persons are taking the 
inventory. Blank spaces are pro- 
vided at the top of each sheet for the 
department, number, the date and the 
names of those who used it. 

When all is ready, the employees 
of the store are divided into pairs. 
One person should lead in the work 
and call off the stock on passing from 
item to item, and an assistant should 
enter the items on the sheet, repeat- 
ing them, giving quantity and other 
information to the one who calls it. 
Repeating serves to show that the 
figures are understood correctly. 


Information to Be Gathered 


In addition to the quantity or num- 
ber of items, two classes of informa- 
tion should be noted for each article 
or class of article; viz., age of the 
merchandise or time of purchase, and 
cost price. In modern practice it is 
customary to show on the price tag 
the year in which the goods were 
added to stock. For example, the 
letter C might be made to indicate 
1923 goods; B last year’s; A goods 
purchased the year previous to B, 
and so on, D or some other letter may 
be used for next year’s goods. These 
lettersshould be called off and entered 
on the inventory sheet in special col- 
umns; or they could be placed in the 


ventory sheet. 


“C” means that the article has been re-marked to conform to this 
The ticket to the right is red and a danger signal. 
Articles to be cleared out are tagged with the red ticket, which is 
marked special, and with the close out price as indicated on the in- 
This calls the salesman’s attention to the article and 
he understands that extra effort must be put forth to sell it. 


“Memo Column” of the HARDWARE 
AGE inventory sheet. 

At the close of the inventory it is 
an easy matter to find the amounts 
of goods on hand from season to sea- 
son. Such an inventory also points 
out in black and white the depart- 
ments and the lines of goods in which 
an undue amount of merchandise is 
staying too long on the shelves, and 
shows that something must be done 
to clear it out. 

Merchants having large stores 
sometimes prefer to inventory their 
stock at both cost and selling prices. 
However, the average merchant finds 
it satisfactory to inventory at cost 
prices only. When cost prices, taken 
from price tags, are entered on the 
inventory sheets, care must be taken 
to see that they are entered as each, 
dozen, gross or hundred, to corre- 
spond with quantity on hand as en- 
tered on the inventory sheet. 

These are some of the valuable fea- 
tures of this sort of inventory. 


Listing by Departments 


The modern idea in merchandising 
is to departmentize the hardware 
store. This is not a difficult job, nor 
does it necessitate additional help, 
and in the end you know, absolutely 
the net profit made on each depart- 
ment and the net of stock turnover. 
All that is necessary in taking the 
inventory in a departmentized store 
is to list everything by departments 
and indicate the location. 

Let us take for example the general 
hardware department. The lines are 
more varied and likely to be scat- 
tered more than in any other depart- 
ment. The method to pursue is to 
continue from one location to another 
and indicate these locations on the 
inventory sheet until all the mer- 
chandise in this department is taken. 
This method gives a complete record 
for the department—total for each 
location—total in the warehouse— 
total as a whole. If the inventory is 
not taken by departments then the 
teams should start at the front door 
and systematically go down the 
shelves and aisles, leaving no items 
of merchandise unrecorded. 


The letter 





Practice varies on what is to be 
taken as the cost of merchandise in 
inventorying. One cannot say that 
any one of the many methods in use 
is scientifically correct and all the 
rest wrong. 

For certain purposes the billed 
prices of the goods plus the expense 
of bringing to the store seems best. 
Incoming freight, incoming express, 
and incoming drayage costs are all 
proper additions to the cost of mer- 
chandise, since it is clear that the 
cost to the purchaser is not the 
f.o.b. cost, but rather, the cost 
laid down in his own warehouse. 
Certainly transportation on goods in- 
ward bound should be considered as: 
a cost of the goods and so treated 
when the goods reach the store; then 
is the time to count the expenses 
of doing business in addition to costs. 
This fine line is the boundary be- 
tween costs and expenses in a retail 
store. 


Depreciation a Cost 


At one time the true nature of 
depreciation was not clearly under- 
stood. Depreciation was not looked 
upon as a cost of doing business and, 
therefore, was not charged to the 
proper element of the business but 
deemed a direct charge to the profit 
and loss account. This theory, how- 
ever, is now thoroughly exploded. 
Depreciation in principle and prac- 
tice is, therefore, a cost of doing 
business in the same manner as any 
other cost, and is properly charge- 
able to the department in which the 
depreciation occurs. 

When I speak of “depreciation” I 
refer particularly to the wearing out 
of perishable material — property, 
owned by a business, other than that 
intended for resale; such as build- 
ings, machinery, fixtures, rolling 
stock, tools, etc. These should be 
properly listed as a part of the in- 
ventory. 

While some merchandise unques- 
tionably lessens in value, due to the ~ 
passage of time, it will be understood 
that the term “depreciation” does 
not ordinarily refer to anything ex- 
cept assets of the above nature used 
by a business. All equipment is on 
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an irresistible march to the scrap 
heap, and its progress, while it may 
be delayed, cannot be prevented by 
repairs. 

This gradual diminution in value 
and utility of fixed assets must be 
recognized in the books of account 
and reflected in the inventory. The 
special depreciation column in the 
HARDWARE AGE inventory sheet can 
be used for this purpose. 


Rate and Method of Depreciation 


The amount of depreciation to be 
charged off must depend upon: 

1. The original value. 

2. The residual or scrap value. 

38. The ordinary life. 

Each must be treated independ- 
ently of the others. The important 
point is the method of determining 
the total amount which must be 
charged off and the total number of 
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annual burdens substantially equal. 

Therefore, it is vitally essential to 
successful retailing to adhere to a 
definite and correct policy of depre- 
ciation. 


How to Determine Turnover 


With the inventory completed the 
merchant will now want to know how 
often he has turned his stock. The 
two factors which enter into the de- 
termination of turnover are: 


1. Cost of goods sold. 


2. Average merchandise inventory, 
which are illustrated in the chart, at 
the cost price. 


Merchandise ) 
purchases | 
during period. | 

(Plus) 

Value of mer- 
chandise on | | 
hand at be- | Cost of 
ginning of (Goods 
period. | Sold 


41 


To obtain the correct cost of goods 
sold for any period, the merchandise 
purchased for the year must be added 
to the value of the merchandise on 
hand at the beginning of the period, 
and from this total must be sub- 
tracted the value of the merchandise 
on hand at the end of the period. To 
obtain the correct average of mer- 
chandise inventory, add the value of 
the merchandise on hand at the end 
of the period to the value of merchan- 
dise on hand at the beginning of the 
period, and then divide the result 
by two. 

With these two factors determined 
the process of calculating the percen- 
tage of turnover is merely one of 
division — divide the cost of goods 
sold by the average inventory—this 
gives the number of times the stock 
has turned. 





(Minus) 
Value of mer- 
chandise on 
hand at close 

of period. 
Value of mer- | 
| 


accounting periods over which the 
charge is to be spread. 

Using the reducing balance 
method, the most modern, the burden 
“of depreciation is much heavier in 
the early years of the asset’s life 
than in later years, the expectation 
being that the increased burden in 
repairs and maintenance in the later 
few years will tend to make the total 


chandise on 
hand at be- 
ginning of 
period. 
(Plus) 


chandise on | 
hand jat close | 
of period. H 
(Divided by “2")J 


Aq peplAid 


| Average 
>~Merchandise | 
Value of mer- | Inventory } 


This information should be inter- 
esting, helpful and used as a guide 
for the percentage of necessary 
| mark-up for the balance of the year. 
| A knowledge of scientific account- 
| ing enables the executive to utilize 
the records of his business to promote 
efficiency. They become milestones 
of progress rather than tombstones 
of disaster. 


| 
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“Taxable Year” vs. “Fiseal Year” 


By E. P. BEEBE 


HERE seems to be considerable doubt in the minds 
of many retail hardware merchants as to the dis- 
tinction between “taxable year” and “fiscal year.” 
A subscriber writes us: 


“We started business on April 11, 1923, and while 
we would like to take inventory on the first of January 
it is not possible for us to do so. Our store is very 
busy now and will be until the middle of January. 
After that we could go over the stock and have it ready 
for inventory April 1. Will you please give us your 
opinion of using from April 1, 1923, to March 3, 1924, 
as our business year, instead of the usual calendar year, 
and if in your opinion the Income Tax Department 
would allow us to do so?” 


It is optional with you when to close your books; the 
law reads like this: 


“Fiscal year basis available to all taxpayers;—All 
taxpayers, including individuals, have the privilege of 
keeping their accounts and reporting their income on a 
basis of the fiscal instead of the calendar year.” 


In 1917 this law was extended to partnerships. Here- 
tofore the fiscal year privilege given in 1913 and 1916 
had been confined to corporations only. In the year 
1918 individuals were granted the fiscal year privilege. 


“The net income shall be computed upon the basis of 
the taxpayer’s annual accounting period fiscal or calen- 
dar year as the case may be. 

“If the taxpayer has no annual accounting period or 
does not keep books, the net income shall be computed 
on the basis of the calendar year.” 


In order to report on a fiscal year basis, it is neces- 
sary under the specific terms of the law for the tax- 
payer to keep books. 

We would suggest that you close your books March 
31, 1924, taking your inventory as of April 1, 1924. 
On March 1, 1924, write the Internal Revenue Collec- 
tor for your district to the effect that you started busi- 
ness on April 11, 1923, and as you desire to take your 
annual inventory April 1, you will therefore close your 
books as of March 31, 1924, and your report will be 
made within sixty days from April 1, 1924. When 
making this report to the Internal Révenue Collector 
attach a carbon copy of your letter of March 1. This 
may cause you to ask the question: How will this affect 
the personal returns? 

The law on this point is clear: 


“Many partners keep all their personal accounts, in- 
cluding income from investments, etc., in the books of 
the partnership. In such cases the partnership books 
are the books of each partner and permission to make 
his personal returns on the fiscal year basis will be 
granted to a partner.” 


It is not necessary for you to ask permission of 
the collector to create your fiscal year. It is your 
option under the law. The end of an accounting 
period has been determined as being the time of taking 
of a complete and correct inventory; without such an 
inventory there can be no real closing of the accounts 
of your business. 
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“You could only get liquor at the drug stores” 


HERE was one dealer in Colorado Springs who 

was a very slow, mean buyer. He would ask 

twenty-five or thirty prices and then buy one 
item. He would suck the end of his pencil and pon- 
der as to whether he should buy one-quarter or one- 
third of a dozen. In those days the limit of my sales 
was simply my physical ability to take down orders 
and go without sleep. I could sell goods all of the 
time. I finally decided that it was a great mistake 
for me to waste time on this particular dealer be- 
cause his orders were very small and he took up a 
lot of my time. He bought most of his goods from 
Mr. Pinkney, the veteran salesman at that time for 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Company of Chicago. 
I suspected he used me mainly to get prices to use 
for the benefit of Mr. Pinkney! 


I Cut a Price 

One day—this was at a time when the Columbia 
bicycle, the old “ordinary,” was a popular thing— 
this particular dealer persuaded me to give him an 
extra confidential 5 per cent on Columbia bicycles. 
In a moment of weakness I did it. I cut the price. 
I did it by a credit memorandum so the price would 
not appear on the invoice. A few weeks afterward I 
received a very warm letter from my house on the 
subject of this price. The price had been promptly 
reported to Messrs. H., S., B. & Company. They had 
taken it up with the manufacturers and now we 
were on the carpet to explain. I wrote up the usual 
traveling salesman’s alibi. I have forgotten now 
what it was, but I was smart enough to take all the 
responsibility on my own shoulders and sent a letter 
that my house could send to the Columbia people. 

I was, however, very much put out with my friend 


in Colorado Springs, who had given me away. The 
next time I called I did not have my catalog. I put on 
my most urbane and pleasant manner. I even reached 
in my vest pocket and passed him one of the Punch 
cigars, so popular at that time. Then I chatted with 
him about the weather but said nothing about goods. 
Finally he asked—‘“Where is your catalog case?” I 
gave him the shock of his young life. I told him 
while I desired to remain on perfectly friendly terms 
with him, I did not wish any more of his business. 
He wanted to know why. Then I smilingly inquired 
how Messrs. H., S., B. & Company had heard of the 
extra 5 per cent on the Columbia bicycles. Of course, 
he did not know. No doubt Mr. Pinkney had called, 
seen the wheels and come to the conclusion that I 
must have cut the price. ‘‘Well,” said I, “we will 
let that pass, but I just want to tell you, my dear 
friend, that you buy too slowly and the quantities of 
your items are too small to suit me. While I am put- 
ting in the time with you I am losing twice as much 
business that I might get from other dealers.” Well, 
of course, he got angry and I walked out. 


Explaining the Difficulty 


After that on every visit I made it a point to drop 
in to see him, say “Hello” and smile pleasantly, but 
I never asked for any business. Finally one day I 
received a letter from E. C. Simmons stating that 
this merchant had written that he wished to buy 
goods from us but that he did not like me and would 
they send another salesman? I wrote the story to 
Mr. Simmons, and in his characteristic fashion he 
wrote back and said I was “just right.” Then this 
merchant told every salesman who called on him 
what I had said to him. It was one of the best ad- 
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vertisements I ever had. When I would call on other 
customers they would remark—‘“Well, I guess we had 
better hurry up and buy in large quantities or you 
will pass us up the way you did ‘X’ in Colorado 
Springs!’ 

W. C. Starke had been a tinner. Then he bought a 
little hardware stock and finally built up a very 
large business. Mr. Starke was one of the best retail 
merchants I have ever known because he could see 
straightest to where the greatest profit lay. He did 
not waste his time with a lot of price books or ac- 
countants. He waited on the trade himself in the 
front of the store and he knew what sold. He was 
not afraid to buy the good sellers. At that time 
Colorado Springs was a bone-dry town, which meant 
you could only get liquor at the drug stores! This 
was in the days when corks were used in the beer 
bottles. As a result there was a tremendous demand 
in Colorado Springs for corkscrews. As I remember, 
the great seller was Williamson’s No. 19. 

Now while the other dealers in Colorado Springs 
would buy these corkscrews in lots of two or three 
dozen and were almost always out of them, Mr. Starke 
bought them from me regularly twelve dozen at a 
time. He always had the popular corkscrew and he 
always had the stock of the other popular hardware 
items. On the other hand, he was just as careful not 
to buy slow sellers except in moderate quantities. 


Fixing Mr. Starke 


Mr. Starke had one peculiarity. He paid all of his 
bills right from the invoice. He discounted every bill 
but when he made a deduction his explanations were 
very brief and unsatisfactory. When I took the terri- 
tory there were a lot of old claims of Mr. Starke that 
were unsettled. I arranged with Mr. Starke to hold 


all of his claims until I called. I settled these claims 
myself. When I allowed a claim I sent a duplicate 
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“He used to take me with him to seances” 


credit memorandum to the house and gave Mr. Starke 
a copy. By this means his books and the books of the 
house always agreed. As a result of this system, we 
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got along beautifully and he never had any trouble 
with us as he did with other houses who naturally 
objected to what appeared to them to be his high- 
handed deductions and then his absolute silence when 
they wrote him letters in regard to them. 


“George Heath 
used to wear a 
plug hat with a 
Short coat and 
was very im- 


p f ssive”’ 





There was another hardware house in Colorado 
Springs where they believed in accountants. They 
kept a hardware price book. They did their best to 
extract the last 1 per cent from manufacturers and 
jobbers in buying. I remember very well they tried to 
buy these Williamson corkscrews from me at just 
about the manufacturer’s price to jobbers. Naturally 
I passed the item. They showed me the manufacturer’s 
catalog with the manufacturer’s price list. This hard- 
ware dealer had “jobber” printed all over his letter- 
head. They had a buyer who would write to all the 
manufacturers for their jobbing prices. Then they 
would try to use these jobbing prices when they bought 
from a jobber in lots of one half dozen. It was cer- 
tainly an education in manufacturers’ prices to sell 
this house—but what happened? They would pass the 
jobber’s salesman because he would not make a price, 
they would send an order for a small quantity of these 
goods to some manufacturer in Connecticut and then 
they would be out of the goods for a month or two 
when all the time they might have been selling them 
at 100 per cent profit at retail. Mr. Starke made a 
fortune in the hardware business by having the goods 
in stock when they were needed, even if he did pay 
the jobber a little extra profit, while this other house 
never made much money and finally went into liquida- 
tion. 

The Merchant’s First Duty 


I speak of these two cases because they are rather 
typical. Then this story bears out a slogan I used to 
use sometimes. In fact, I had this slogan written out 
in fancy colored letters and inserted in the front of 
my catalog where every dealer could see it as I turned 
the pages. This was my slogan—“A merchant’s first 
duty is to have the goods when they are needed.” 

I had another splendid account in Colorado Springs 
and that was C. E. Durkee. Mr. Durkee came of a 
St. Louis family and went out to Colorado Springs for 
his health. His father was a very rich man. He built 
for him a splendid store building in Colorado Springs. 
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Mr. Durkee gave me a very large part of his business 
and it was always a great pleasure to sell him. He 
bought everything in our entire line. He took goods 
in every carload that I made up. He was always very 
prompt pay and this is an account that after many 
years I look back upon with great satisfaction. 
Mr. Durkee was a Spiritualist. He used to take me 
with him to seances and we sat around and held hands 
in the dark. I used to see lights and dim figures but I 
was never very much impressed. You could not sell 
hardware to ghosts, and I am afraid I was already as 





“Sheep were sheared by hand by the Mexicans” 


a salesman becoming somewhat hard boiled. It is 
interesting to note, however, that Charlie Durkee once 
said to me—“You know, I will not last much longer. 
I have consumption. Now I want to tell you that 
when I die, I am going to appear to you in the spirit 
form on the Christmas night at twelve o’clock follow- 
ing the date of my death.” I agreed with Charlie that 
I would be up and waiting for him when he arrived. 
Now, after I became a sales manager I received 
word of Charlie’s death. Naturally I remembered his 
promise to appear to me on the following Christmas 
night. I decided to sit up for him and be alone, 
awaiting his appearance, but time passed, and it hap- 
pened that on Christmas Eve I received a telegram 
from Kentucky that one of our salesmen had died. 
They wished me to be a pallbearer, and so I had to 
leave St. Louis Christmas night. It therefore hap- 
pened that at 12 o’clock that night I was on a Pullman 
car going at the rate of forty miles per hour. I 
waited for Charlie to appear, all right, but nothing 
happened. Now, this story may appear to be treat- 
ing a serious subject rather lightly, but Charlie 
Durkee himself frequently joked about his approaching 
end, and I am sure he would have no objection to my 
telling this story. We were close, personal friends, 
and sometime, somewhere, I hope to see him again, 
when we will laugh just as we laughed together and 
told each other stories in the old days in Colorado. 
George Heath was the buyer for the George Tritch 
Hardware Company in Denver. They were jobbers, 
and the largest hardware dealers in Colorado. George 
used to wear a plug hat, with a short coat, and he was 
very impressive. Naturally, being jobbers, they did 
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not have much love for me and my collective carloads. 
One day, however, I received a letter from the house 
in which they stated that the George Tritch Hard- 
ware Company had written for a quotation on Keen 
Kutter sheep shears. It may be interesting to state 
that in the southern part of Colorado and in New 
Mexico in those days there was a very large business 
in sheep shears. Sheep were sheared by hand by 
the Mexicans. These Mexicans traveled around in 
vans from one sheep range to another, doing the 
shearing. Most of that now has passed away, as 
shearing is now being done by electric clippers. How- 
ever, in the early days the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany bought sheep shears from Burgon & Ball in 
England and they had etched on one blade of these 
shears a picture of a man shearing a sheep and 
on the other blade, in large letters, they had the 
brand, “Keen Kutter.” Now, these Mexicans could 
neither read nor write. They, however, knew the 
picture on these shears and they would not buy any 
other kind. Of course, merchants attempted to tell 
them that the shears were made by Burgon & Ball 
and that this was just a special brand of the Sim- 
mons Hardware Company. This was “no savvy” 
to the Mexican. You had to have that picture on 
the blade or there was nothing doing. 


No Cutting This Time 


Of course, I knew these facts, so when I called on 
Mr. George Heath I smiled just a little to myself. 
George leaned back in his chair and said: “Now 
make me the right price and I will give you an order 
for twelve dozen Keen Kutter shears.” “Well,” I 
remarked, “that would be a nice order and, of course, 
George, I will have to sharpen my pencil and figure 
it down very fine, because I certainly do need that 
order.” So I took a block of paper on his desk and 
I figured all over it. When I had covered one side 
with figures I turned over the sheet and started to 
figure on the other side. ‘“What’s the great idea?” 
said George; “Don’t you know what price to give 
me?” “Just wait a minute,” I said; “I will soon 
arrive at the price.” Then I looked up with a bril- 
liant smile and quoted him the regular price. 
“Golly,” said George, “why that’s just the regular 
price. What was all the figuring about?” “Well,” 
I answered, “all that figuring was just how many 
goods the George Tritch Hardware Company would 
buy from the Simmons Hardware Company if there 
was any possible way for them to get the goods any- 
where else. Now, George, if you want those shears 
you must pay the regular price, and you are lucky 
that we will sell you the shears at all, because you 
will just be taking that much business away from 
one of our regular K. K. customers.” George cussed 
me out, but gave me the order. 


A Close-Up of George Tritch 


George Tritch, founder of the George Tritch Hard- 
ware Company, was a fine type of merchant of the 
old school. He used to call me “Sonny.” I remember 
on one occasion there was a bad failure of a retail 
store in a mining camp. The George Tritch Hard- 
ware Company had the first attachment. That was 
before the days of bankruptcy laws. In those days 
the rule was to “attach” and get the facts after- 
ward. - Now, there was a meeting of creditors in 
Denver. Another jobbing house was the Denver 
Hardware Company. The head man of that house 
was a very handsome, prominent citizen. He was 
also something of an orator. All the creditors, in- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Tie Up Your Sporting Goods 
With Local Events—It Pays 
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Showing how F. M. Potter tied up a display with the opening of Cleveland’s new rink 


story about the old colored par- 

son who was presented with 
some dubious Scotch by a Southern 
Colonel, for whom he did odd jobs 
when not engaged in his ministerial 
calling of saving spirits. ‘“Rastus,” 
said the Colonel when the old darkey 
came around again, “how did you 
find that Scotch?” “Well, suh,” said 
Rastus, who, it seems, was somewhat 
of a criterion on “licker,” “it were 
pretty good licker, on’y it lacked 
authority.” 

In selling, “authority” is essential, 
in that it creates and holds the con- 
fidence of prospective buyers. We 
have in mind a hardware retailer in 
a Western town who was phenomen- 


Priory ‘abo you have heard the 


ally successful in the sale of sporting 
goods because he was a sportsman 
h mself and had the “authority,” as 
Rastus put it. This retailer was an 
enthusiastic sports booster and he 
fathered and took part in all sorts 
of local sporting events. He knew 
the type of golf club a fat man should 
buy, he talked about the “feel” of a 
gun, and gave sound advice on fish- 
ing tackle and bait, and fostered the 
Boy Scout movement in his town. 
Consequently he was looked up to as 
an authority and was successful. 


F. M. Potter Cashes In 


It pays to take an active interest 
in sporting events. When, for ex- 
ample, Cleveland’s large indoor 


skating rink, The Elysium, opened, 
Frank M. Potter of that city, seeing 
an opportunity for boosting the sale 
of skates, put in a window display 
of ice skates, hockey sticks, ankle 
supporters, hockey pucks, and skate 
straps, with very satisfactory re- 
sults. A sign reading “We Sharpen 
Skates” was fitted with a flashlight 
and sent out its message until mid- 
night. A rink card was also put in 
the window and Mr. Potter’s early 
sales in skates have been heavier this 
year than in any preceding season. 
The outdoor season will not, of 
course, open for several weeks, but, 
being an enterprising merchant, Mr. 
Potter has lined up an excellent pre- 
season trade. 





These are the days when the red- 
blooded youngsters are thinking of 
basketball and other seasonal sports. 
The winter months are filled with 
sports and the hardware retailer has 
an excellent opportunity of doing 
something constructive, not only in 
building up his own business, but in 
improving the condition of the 
youngsters of the community in 
which he lives. In basketball, for ex- 
ample, the retailer can convert local 
interest into dollars and cents. He 
might, for example, offer a _ sub- 
stantial award, say a loving cup, to 
the winning team of the season. Or 
he might offer individual awards in 
the shape of medals, boxing gloves, 
skates, fishing rods, sweaters, etc., 
to the members of the team making 
the greatest number of points, or to 
the best all-around players, to be 
picked by a committee. 

Skating time could be made an 
occasion for contests in which 
awards would be made to the winners 


Pettee Gives Souvenirs to 
Children 


ETTEE’S, Oklahoma City, Okla., 

| started Christmas sales about 
Nov. 1. The Christmas decorations 
are put up early and all during No- 
vember and December the newspaper 
advertising has been “pepped up.” 
W. J. Pettee says, “While we keep 
our toy floor open all the year, we 
always have an opening in November 
and give away small souvenirs to the 
children. We have found this very 
fine advertising for this department, 
as the children are nearly always 
accompanied by qne or more of their 
parents, who get suggestions as to 
what the kids want, and will later 
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of races, etc. These races could be 
of the straight-away variety or could 
be hazard races with obstructions to 
be passed or jumped. Team races 
and relay races could also be ar- 
ranged. With something worth 
while dangling before the eyes of the 
youngsters and the older members of 
the community, neighborhood sports 
should receive an impetus which 
should react to the benefit of every- 
body concerned — particularly the 
hardware dealer. 


Take an Interest in Sports 


The dealer should also find it 
highly advantageous to take an active 
interest in the doings of the Boy 
Scouts of his town, and to stimulate 
interest in athletic contests of all 
kinds by means of offering suitable 
awards. There is a wide range of 
sports which could be promoted 
through this means. Skiing, for ex- 
ample, is a sport which, when once 
indulged in, appeals irresistibly to 





on place orders for the needed gifts. 
This year we gave away over 5000 
souvenirs. 

“Special mention is made in all 
advertisements that Christmas gifts 
will be laid away until the week be- 
fore Christmas and delivered when 
requested, upon a small payment 
down.” 


Holds Gifts for Customers 


E are doubling our Christ- 
mas advertising this year,” 
say Wolf, Kulby & Hirsig of 
Madison, Wis., “and it is bring- 
ing results.”” This firm is adver- 
tising a special Lay Away Depart- 
ment and any gift selected will 
be kept until Christmas if a 25 
per cent deposit is made. 
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HE E. B. Daw- 

son Co., Boon- 
ton, N. J., ap- 
pealed to a wide 
range of ~pros- 
pects with this 
window. Essen- 
tials for both in- 
door and outdoor 
sports are fea- 
tured. 


both the youngsters and their older 
brothers and sisters. This sport, if 
encouraged by the enterprising hard- 
ware retailer, should develop rapidly 
and result in increased profits for 
the store. 

Snowshoeing is another sport 
which should more than return the 
thought necessary to start something 
in this direction. To the average boy 
or young man, snowshoeing has a ro- 
mantic appeal which should require 
but a comparatively slight effort on 
the part of the hardware retailer in 
order for it to find expression in the 
actual taking up of the sport. To- 
boganning also should not be over- 
looked. 

The spirit of competition is 
strong in every one of us, and there 
is no surer way of creating interest 
in sports than by a direct appeal to 
it. Why not start something this 
winter? It will put your store in 
the limelight and serve to increase 
your sales. 


Christmas Merchandise on 
Special Tables 


ERE is what Bartholomew & 
‘ Co., Michigan City, Ind., says 
about Christmas business: “The 
week before Thanksgiving we 
changed the interior of our store by 
moving the regular displays to other 
departments, putting white Christ- 
mas tables in the vacated space. 
These tables are filled with our holi- 
day display of toys, games, silver- 
ware, glass cooking ware, etc. The 
store is festooned with red and green 
Japanese roping and Christmas bells. 
Outside we have a special holiday 
sign that attracts prospects.” 
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Che Boom of Many Legends 


By Charles Downes 


at a time in the mist of brooding mountains, a boy 
was born in a baron’s castle, a mile above the city, 
one frosty night that is still within the memory of 
living men. The bells in the towers of the great 
Gothic pro-cathedral pealed forth the tidings of the 
birth, and couriers on foam-flecked horses rode north 
and south across the star-tipped mountains to every 
hamlet and village within the borders of the barony. 
The boy grew to manhood, but during his years of 
growth it is believed that his nature absorbed some- 
thing from the brooding hills around the city of his 
birth. For he spent many hours of many days among 
the mountains, and he was once found at daybreak by 
a searching party that believed him lost, on the crest 
of the highest ridge absorbed in contemplation of the 
dawn. It is also believed by those who have known 
him in later years, since he came to this country, that 
he had acquired in his youth a way of looking at the 
world as though he were continually seeing it through 
leaded panes, or as though he were looking beyond 
time’s gabled housetops toward the far-off misty moun- 
tains. This peculiarity, or apparent oddity, although 
it has frequently brought ridicule upon him, has, 
nevertheless, lent his character a quaint distinctive- 
ness that is very charming to those of us whom he 
occasionally admits within the sanctuary of his mind. 
For our present purposes, however, it is only neces- 
sary to indicate those traits, and to mention that after 
the war, which, it is needless to say, brought a great 
despondency into his life, Eric came to America in 
the steerage of the disillusioned. He lives, as many 
others like him do, by using what small energy and 


iE an old, medieval city that was often lost for days 


petty skill he has, to stay within the outer whims of 
industry. 

Several days ago, on the first of December to be 
exact, he obtained a position in the toy department of 
a large retail hardware establishment somewhere 
among the Alleghanies, which, of course, is the reason 
for this intrusion of Eric upon your attention. 

But Eric as a salesman, or as a possible order taker 
even in a toy shop is difficult to imagine. I could 
picture him as a maker of toys, perhaps, but as a seller 
—well, the thought itself seems strangely out of place 
and just a little pathetic. For the years since the war 
have taken everything from Eric and have left him 
only dreams. 

So when I heard where he was—and it was the first 
news I had of him in several months—I decided to un- 
dertake a pilgrimage of curiosity. The following day 
I journeyed to a certain city and, arriving there, I 
proceeded at once to the great store where I expected 
to find him. 

Entering the place as a casual customer, I was 
directed to the toy department, and, wending my way 
up a stone and iron stairway, and passing through an 
arched doorway, I found myself in a veritable fairy- 
land of childhood. It was several seconds before I got 
my bearings, as mariners say, but finally, and with 
some misgivings as to the wisdom of my course, I 
feigned an interest in a walking doll, yet all the while 
endeavoring to scan the faces in the room with the 
hope of discovering Eric. 

The approach of a clerk, however, forced me into a 
perfunctory conversation until I noticed a hand-lettered 
sign in Old English suspended from a bracket above a 


Part of the Christmas display of toys now being shown by Reilly Bros. &€ Raub, Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Reilly Bros. & Raub, Inc., concentrates on wheeled toys as may be seen by this illustration. Note the open space where the 
children try ’em out 


closed doorway at the far end of the room. My 
interest was attracted by the quaintness of the sign 
as well as by the singular novelty of finding it in a 
house of business. For the words upon: the-sign were 
these: “The Room of Many Legends.” 

“What is that room of many legends?” I asked the 
clerk. 

“Would you Jike to see it?” he inquired. “There is 
an old man in there who tells stories and legends to 
children who are brought here for safekeeping by their 
mothers so they may do their Christmas shopping un- 
disturbed.” 

And so we entered the room, which was lighted by 
many candles. And the floor was covered with a thick 
carpet, and on the walls and in between the windows 
of leaded glass were paintings from Mother Goose. 
And in one corner of the room, seated upon the floor, 


facing the leaded panes, was a man dressed in the 
colorful mountain costume of Eric’s boyhood home. 
And seated in a semi-circle around the man were fifteen 
or twenty children listening to the story of a boy who 
had been born one frosty night in a baron’s castle a 
mile above an old medieval city which was often lost 
for days at a time in the mist of brooding moun- 
oY ee 

Such was the finding of Eric. But before returning 
home I learned another story, for Eric had found a 
child in a little park one day in the early fall, and 
after telling the child many tales of wonder and many 
legends of the past, he had returned her to her parents. 
Her father was proprietor of the great store I had 
visited and his faith in Eric and in Eric’s legends had 
lighted a room with many candles and had brought 
strange business to his door 
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Real Appreciation from a Manufacturer 


} i. always a pleasant thing to know that you are appreciated and Harp- 
ware AGE has for long realized that it was appreciated by its many friends 
throughout the trade. Nevertheless we experienced the glow of pleasure 
when we were told of a certain sign that is displayed prominently in the 


offices of The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


Here it is: 


It speaks for itself. 


“Many of our young men wish to keep in closer touch with the outside 
hardware world. If you like to see interesting news about our jobber and 
dealer friends; if you wish to know the lines with which our salesmen must 
compete, ask the file clerk for a copy of the HARpware Ack, and take it home 


to read this evening.” 


RY LH 


TURUSELGAALOUA NESTA 
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Half a Century 
of 


Chinaware Success 
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—And How A. Munson & Son 
Attained It 


IFTY years ago the Bradley 
Hardware Co. of Medina, Ohio, 
realized that chinaware was a 
profitable line to sell. In 1885 A. 
Munson & Son bought out the Brad- 
ley business, found the china de- 
partment very active, and decided to 
augment the stock. It has grown 
ever since. Today the average stock 
value of the department devoted to 
china and glass varies between 
$3,500 and $4,000 and is turned over 
completely three or more times each 
year. Mr. Munson and his son have 
both passed on, leaving the business 
to the very able jurisdiction of Mrs. 
Cora Munson Blakeslee, daughter 
and sister of the former owners. 
Walter Fenton is associated with 
Mrs. Blakeslee in the capacity of 
buyer and manager. 
Mrs. Blakeslee has always con- 
sidéred the china department as her 
special pet. She has studied china- 


ware, sold. it, and sold it well. The 
Christmas period has each year been 
her most active sales season. “There 
are several angles to the holiday 
china trade,” she says. ‘Women do 
more entertaining at this time of the 
year. They naturally wish to be well 
equipped with good looking china 
sets. Many find they need extra ser- 
vice in order to accommodate a 
family reunion dinner. 

“We find the open stock patterns 
the more popular as gifts because 
people like to feel that they can se- 
cure additional pieces or replace- 
ments in case of breakage. We paste 
a small label on each piece of china 
sold. When it is washed by the pur- 
chaser or the recipient of the gift 
the label will remind them of the fact 
that Munson sells china. 

“The tendency of chinaware taste 
is an important subject to study if 
you want to show a real profit. We 
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Mrs. C. M. Blakeslee 


have found that the ponderous de- 
signs went out of style many years 
ago. The thin band of gold, black 
or pastel shade came in a few years 
ago and is holding its own fairly 
well. Today we see a leaning toward 
bright color combinations. Many 
people are seeking floral designs 
which are cheerful in tone. 

“In our china department we in- 
clude glass baking ware, glass tea 
pots, cut glass pitchers and tumblers, 
cold beverage sets with tray, pitcher 
and six glasses; ecandle sticks or 
china and glass, odd pieces of novelty 
glassware and china, such as sand- 
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Medina, Ohio. 
Note the ez- 
tent of the 
chinaware de- 
partment 
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wich sets, mustard jars with and 
without salt and pepper shakers, 
various types of ash receivers, bon- 
bon dishes, vases and toilet sets. 

“These odd pieces are priced from 
75 cents to $10 and we have found 
them in strong demand at Christmas 
time. In the course of the holiday 
sales numerous children come in, 
state how much money they have, 
and ask for a suitable present to 
give mother or the teacher. We group 
the articles at that price and show 
the child every possible courtesy 
and consideration. Children like to 
be treated that way and will not for- 
get. 

“It behooves a dealer to watch his 
stock of novelty ware, as it does not 
sell strong in all localities. In most 
places it is to be found a leader, due 
probably to the varied pricés offered 
and to its attractive designs. 

“With a little care the dealer can 
determine his range of prices on 
china sets. We have found domestic 
china the best seller and the most 
profitable to handle, although ,we 
have sold some imported Nippon 
ware. This is very expensive and 
breaks easily. 

Easy to Display 

“China and glass ware ares tasily 
displayed. We keep our high grade 
cut glass in a china-closet rather than 
in a show case. This protects it and 
shows off the pieces to advantage in 
conditions similar to those ‘found in 
the average home. @ur general run 
of stock is kept on double-deck tables 
where it may be seen, inspected and 
easily sold. Joa 

“It is extremely fmportant that 
china and glass*Be*kept“¢lean at all 
times. Women“ are the heaviest 
buyers of;this class of merchandise. 
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They will not buy in an untidy store 
nor will they look twice at china that 
is dusty or streaked with dirt. A 
dampened cloth applied at least once 
a week will keep your displayed stock 
fresh and clean. A daily dry dust- 
ing is necessary for the tables as 
well as for the stock. 

“We keep our china right in the 
front of the store. It is our best 
looking line of goods and makes an 
attractive display to greet each cus- 
tomer. It is desirable to carry a 
fairly good stock with a few varieties 
to offer the customer. On the other 
hand, you must avoid a topheavy 
stock. These are problems which 
quickly adjust themselves. Remem- 
ber that you must have the goods in 
order to sell and that you must turn 
that stock in order to,make a profit. 
Chinaware is very aakofitable. It has 
its peculiarities. You’ Gan learn 
them, as we did. Our windows are 
small? but we manage to give two 
windoW displays a month to china or 
glass.. For a long time we have been 
thinking of bhilding larger windows 
—and we may some day. 

“But to get’ back to Christmas 
sales in this department. We make 
it a plan to decorate simply for the 
holiday season. We refrain from 
using gaudy streamers, which we feel 
detract from and obscure the mer- 
chandise on display. We are selling 
china, not decorations. 

“One of our best holiday sellers is 
the baby plate made heavy and thick 
to stand up under hard usage. These 
have the alphabet on the rim and 
pictures of nursery rhyme characters 
on the face or upper surface. Baby 
sets consisting of bowl, pitcher and 
cup, decorated in the same fashion, 
are also very good sellers in the 
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Christmas rush. These are finished 
in very bright colors. 

“Pitchers of glass and china, large 
fruit bowls, nut bowls, pudding 
dishes and such specialties are rapid 
sellers. At Christmas time every 
other woman needs a large platter 
for the turkey. The average person 
fills this need by buying a porcelain 
platter, but many who can afford it 
will try to match their dinner set. 


Play Up the Second Sale 


“When we sell a china set we find 
that the purchaser is often inter- 
ested in half a dozen tumblers and 
perhaps a glass pitcher. We include 
serving trays in our china depart- 
ment and when a tea service is sold 
try to sell an appropriate server, 
realizing that the second sale means 
a heavier percentage ef profit at low- 
ered overhead. 

“Candle sticks are coming back 
into popularity. We have sold many 
pairs this year and expect to ,move 
a large order through the month of 
December. When you ‘sell candle 
sticks you can always sella pair of 
colored candles which retail from 10 
to 15 cents each and give a good 
margin of profit.” 

Medina is a town with a popula- 
tion of 2700, drawing to a limited 
outside farm community. It is just 
a little more than an hour’s ride 
from Cleveland, with bus and trac- 
tion service every hour or so. Ponder 
on these facts when you read Mrs. 
Blakeslee’s suggestions and you will 
quickly realize that if your Christ- 
mas china and glass sales campaign 
is governed correctly and if some: of 
her advice is well heeded you will 
find some extra holiday profits in the 
cash register this year. 


How Long Is Your Store? 


For 


VERY little while a trade paper succeeds in start- 


instance: 


The Gronemeier Hardware Co., 


ing an interesting discussion as the result of 
publishing an item which is to all appearances innocent 
in appearance. Such was the case when HARDWARE 
AGE in its issue of Oct. 25 published a short item to 
the effect that the Ogilvie Hardware Co., Ogilvie, 
Minn., and the Frankoviz Hardware Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn., believed their stores to be the longest hard- 
ware stores in the country. Each of these stores is 
140 ft. long; the Ogilvie establishment is 25 ft. wide, 
while the Frankoviz store is 24 ft. wide. The item 
was captioned “The Longest Retail Hardware Store?” 
We certainly started something. Owners of elongated 
stores have risen in defense of the size of their estab- 
lishments, and at the pregent date we have fully half 
a dozen letters from retailers who state that the length 
of their establishments entitles them to “a place in the 
sun.” , 


Mount. Vernon, Ind.,4store is 140 ft. by 16 ft. with a 
30 ft. balcony ~tthe rear.. Lyon'& Ewald, New London, 
Conn., claim recognition with dimensions of 150 ft. by 


20. ft. Then we take a jump to Kentucky, where the 
Albrecht Sons Hardware Co. of Louisville maintains 
an establishment 210 ft. by 35 ft., three stories in 
height, full basement with an entrance.ou-two streets. 
Down in Athens, Ga., is the Hardy Hardware Co., and 
recently Frank B. Hardy wrote us to the effect that his 
store was 221 ft. 6 in. long and had entrances and show 
windows at both ends. 

We thought that the Hardy store would top the list, 
but along comes a letter from G. F. Baldwin.of the 
Rogers & Baldwin Hardware Co., Springfield, Mo., 
which states that their store is 40 ft. wide and 230 ft. 
long, inside dimensions. We give it up, but with a last 
despairing gasp we ask “How long is your store?” 
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Dealers Observe “Sportsmen’s Week” 


"Reming months ago the $4,210 would be given to the firms 


having the winning windows and 


Interesting and 
° ° to those receiving honorable men- 
Sales Building _ tion. 


Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
issued an announcement to 
the effect that the week of Oct. 


uy 


SONNET ENTE TNE 


15-20 would bear the official des- 
ignation, of “Remington Sports- 
men’s Week’? and that during that 
period the company would hold a 
window display contest of national 
scope devoted to the featuring of 
the guns, ammunition and cutlery 
made by the firm. At that time 
it was also announced that 500 
cash awards to the extent of 


Windows 
Shown During 
Week of 
Oct. 15-20 





The judges of the contest were 
Llew S. Soule, editor of HArp- 
WARE AGE; Rivers’ Peterson, 
editor of The Hardware Retailer, 
and W. V. Hodge of New York 
City, acting for J. G. Taylor 
Spink, general manager of The 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 

That the dealers throughout the 
country responded is putting it 


The Twin City Hardware & Heating Co., St. Paul, Minn., took second place by virtue of this window 
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This is the window that captured third place for Baird-Swannell, Inc., Kankakee, IIl. 





‘stl - 


“ 


\ } ” 
—— . 
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mildly. Over 35,000 photographs the window trimmer’s art. The 
of window trims were received, photographs offered abundant 


bination of care and ingenuity 
many of which were triumphs of proof of the fact that the com- 


can work wonders in the average 
store window. In view of the 


The Emery Hardware Co., Bradford, Pa., placed itself in the $25 class because of this display 
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Cullum & Boren Co., Dallas, Tex., showed many lines and was included in the group of four following the winners 


number of photographs received 
and the quality of the displays 
pictured, it was no easy matter 
for the judges to arrive at a final 
decision. The decision, however, 
has been made, and as a result of 


PATTI TENT ALCL LCL 


numerous inquiries received at 
this office it has been decided to 
publish the names and addresses 
of the winners together with the 
pictures of their windows. The 
names and addresses of those re- 


INCORPORATE EEN EULUEREELAHEYENEETT 


ceiving minor awards will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 
The first award of $500 went 
to the Kimball-Upson Co. of Sac- 
ramento, Cal. Second .place and 
$250 went to the Twin City 
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And here’s an interior scene from the Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn., that won one of the major awards 


Daren 





Hardware & Heating Co., St. Sporting Goods Co., Salt Lake Bradford, Pa., and the Warner 
Paul, Minn., winners of last year’s City, Utah, winners of third place Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
contest. The third award of $100 in the 1922 contest. Awards of Honorable mention and awards of 
was captured by Baird-Swannell, $25 were also given to the Ander- $10 each were received by 150 


Inc., of Kankakee, Ill. Fourth son Hardware Co., Johnson City, contestants while $5 awards were 
place and $50 became the prop- Tex.; Cullum & Boren Co., Dallas, distributed to 343 contestants. 
erty of the Western Arms & Tex.; the Emery Hardware Co., (Continued on page 86) 


And last of all comes the display of the Anderson Hardware Co. of Johnson City, Tenn., also in the select group 
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Fig. 48—Round knob Fig. 49—Oval knob 


























Fig. 50—Octag- 
onal knob 


7ig. 51—Porcelain knob Fig. 52—Jet knob 








Builders’ Hardware from 
the Ground Up 


Knobs, Roses and Escutcheons 


By W. N. THOMAS 


E have now considered the various types of 

locks, their parts and their functions. These 

locks, however, save in a very few instances, 
are not complete in themselves, and must be associated 
with knobs, roses and escutcheons when applied to the 
door. 

Knobs, roses and escutcheons are made of several 
different materials and in many designs or patterns. 
It will suit our purpose best at this time to consider 
only the features which are common to all designs, and 
with this in mind reference will only be made to plain 
or simple patterns. 


Various Kinds of Knobs 


Knobs in common use are made of “porcelain” 
(white), “‘jet,” a clay composition baked with a jet- 
black glazing, steel, cast iron, brass, bronze and 
glass. A few years ago many knobs were made with 
tops of various kinds of woods, but these have been 
nearly discontinued. 

The principal parts of a knob are the top and the 
neck or shank. The “top” is the part one takes hold 
of when the knob is turned, while the neck is the part 
by means of which the knob is fastened to the spindle. 

Tops are made in three general shapes—“round” 
(Fig. 48), “oval” (Fig. 49) and “octagonal” (Fig. 
50). They range in size from 114 in. to 2% in. in 
diameter for the round and octagonal shapes, while 
the oval shapes are in proportion. The standard size 
in general use is 24% in. The small sizes are usually 
seen in houses of colonial design, while the 2%4-in. 


size is used for front entrance doors, although it is not 
used as often as in the past, the 2% in. being con- 
sidered a better size except, perhaps, for public build- 
ings. Knobs have been made in many odd and fancy 
shapes, but these, as a rule, do not meet with a great 
deal of favor owing to the fact that they do not fit 
the hand as well as do the standard shapes. 


The Necks of Knobs 


The necks used for porcelain and jet knobs are 
usually made of cast iron, brass or bronze, while the 
necks for glass knobs are of brass or bronze; other 
knobs are usually made of the same material as the 
tops. 

Porcelain (Fig. 51) and jet knobs (Fig. 52) have 
the necks leaded into the tops. With japanned iron 
necks they are the cheapest knobs made, and are used 
only for cheap work, and especially with cheap rim 
locks. When made with brass or bronze necks they are 
very good knobs of comparatively low cost. Porcelain 
knobs are particularly desirable for the service por- 
tion of dwellings. They give a bright, cheerful ap- 
pearance, and, as they do not rust or tarnish, are 
easy to keep clean. ; 

The necks of glass knobs (Fig. 53) are tightly 
secured to the tops by turning or spinning the metal 
over a rim on the top. These knobs are at present 
very popular for residences. Opal glass knobs are 
quite suitable for bathrooms, service parts of good 
homes and hospitals. They are not as frail as might 
be imagined, and the percentage of breakage is small. 


























At the left—Fig. 53.—Glass knob 

At the right—Fig. 54.— Side 

screw; Fig. 55.—Knob washer; 
Fig. 56.—Grub_ screw 
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Fig. 57—Triplez straight spindle. 


Fig. 58—Thumb Rnob and oval 
knob 
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Fig. 59 — Elon- 
gated rose and 
escutcheon 


Fig. 60—Plain lever 
handle 





There are other knobs, having the tops and necks 
of the same material, which are either made in one 
piece or have the two parts screwed or spun together 
in such a way as to make them practically inseparable. 

The majority of manufacturers make their knob 
necks in two sizes. The smaller size, which is about 
10/16 in. or 11/16 in. in diameter, is known as the 
“standard” or “regular” neck. They are used in in- 
stances where the knobs are fastened to the spindles 
by means of screws (Fig. 54), known as side knob 
screws, through the neck into threaded holes in the 
spindle. This is an old and cheap method and its chief 
disadvantage lies in the fact that it does not afford 
a satisfactory adjustment of the knobs to different 
thickness of doors because the screw holes in 
the spindles cannot be placed less than 14 in. apart 
(Fig. 61). .Washers (Fig. 55) must be used for ad- 
justments between these 14 in. spacings, but do not in- 
sure a close fit. 

An improvement over this method of attaching the 
knob to the spindle is often accomplished by making 
the neck larger in diameter, about 14/16 in. or 15/16 


























Fig. 61—Straight side knob 
screw spindle 


Fig. 62—Straight screwless 
spindle 


" a 


Fig. 64—Swivel_ screwless 
spindle 

















Fig. 63—Swivel side knob 
screw spindle 


Fig. 65—One knob spindle 
































Fig. 66—Screwless closet 
spindle 
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in., threading the holes in the necks and screwing them 
on to a threaded spindle (Fig. 62). This allows them 
to be secured to the spindle at any quarter turn, and, 
therefore, insures a perfect adjustment. The increased 
size of the neck makes a better bearing or seat for the 
knob against the rose or escutcheon bushing. 

One method of securing this type of knob to the 
spindle is by means of a grub screw (Fig. 56) into 
a threaded hole in the neck. When this screw is set 
down hard against one of the flat sides of the spindle 
the knob is held firmly. 

Another method is by means of an adjusting nut 
concealed in the neck of the knob. There are several 
types of these and each manufacturer has his own 
particular device. This is a very satisfactory way 
of securing the knobs, for if the work is well done 
they do not work loose. They do, however, cost a 
little more than the grub screw type. 

One maker (Fig. 57) uses a spindle composed of 
three pieces. The neck has a square hole and is slipped 
on to the spindle to the desired adjustment and is 
secured by a grub screw set down hard against one 
of the pieces of the spindle, forcing it between the 
other two pieces. This serves to bind the knob and 
spindle tightly together. These several means of ad- 
justment (except the standard with side knob screw) 
are known in the trade as “screwless spindle” knobs. 
The particular type desired must be described as di- 
rected by the catalog of the maker whose line of goods 
you are selling. 


Thumb Knobs and Lever Handles 


“Thumb knobs” are small knobs used to operate the 
bolts of locks from the inside of the door when it is 
not convenient or necessary to have such bolts operated 
by keys. They are used on front doors, bathroom 
doors and communicating door locks. They are some- 
times mounted on a small plate (Fig. 58) and frequent- 
ly on the combined rose and escutcheon (Fig. 59). 
They usually have 3/16 in. spindles. 

Lever handles (Fig. 60) are made in many patterns 
and are sometimes used instead of knobs. With “nar- 
row stile’ or “short backset” locks they are needed 
in order to protect the hand from injury when the 
door is being opened. Sometimes a lever handle is 
used on one side of a door of this kind and a knob is 
used on the other side. In such cases the lever handle 
must,be placed on the outside for doors opening in 
and on the inside for doors opening out. 


Types of Spindles 


This is probably a good place to show the several 
common types of spindles. 

Fig. 61 illustrates “straight-side knob screw” 
spindles while Fig. 62 shows the “straight-screwless” 
spindle. These two are used for locks having solid 
one-piece hubs and knobs operating the same from 
both sides of the door. 

Fig. 63 shows the “swivel-side knob screw” spindle 
while Fig. 64 illustrates the ‘“swivel-screwless” 
spindle. These are for locks having two-piece or split 
hubs allowing the outside knob to be set stationary 
while the inside knob may be operated. 

Care must be used in placing the swivel in the center 
of the hubs, in order that either side may operate 
independently. When using the makes of spindles 
that are fastened together at the swivel by screwing |. 
one end into the other, they should not be screwed 
tightly together, by one full turn, before being 
placed into the hub. If they are screwed too tightly 
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they will not work freely and may strip the thread 
in using. 

Fig. 65 is the type of spindle used when a lock is 
operated only from one side by a knob, such as a front 
door lock operated from the outside by a handle and 
thumb piece and from the inside by the knobs. 

Fig. 66 shows a spindle frequently used on closet 
doors where a knob is not required on the inside, save 
in emergency, in which case the small thumb piece 
on the closet end of the spindle may be used to open 
the door from the inside. This has the advantage of 
being less expensive than a full pair of knobs. 

Spindles for porcelain, jet or glass knobs are usually 
3%% in. long, while for knobs having hollow tops, steel, 
brass or bronze, the spindle may be 4 in. or 44% in. 
for a door of unusual thickness. For thicker doors 
the spindles must of course be longer. 

All of these spindles are furnished for either 5/16 in. 
and %g in. hubs, and should be large enough to snugly 
fill the hole in the hub or there will be unnecessary 
“play.” This is particularly noticeable when lever 
handles are used. 


Roses and Their Uses 

Roses (Fig. 67) are the pieces placed around the 
hole in the door through which the spindle is put 
into the hub of the lock. They are usually round and 
frequently ornamental, which no doubt accounts for 
their name. They are made so as to form a seat or 
bearing for the neck of the knob, and for that reason 
their proper fit has much to do with the rigidity and 
satisfactory working of the knobs. There is a type 
of rose (Fig. 68), used with screwless spindle knobs, 
known as a “high bracket bearing rose.” With this 
style the neck of the knob is on the top rather than 
down in the rose. It is an open question whether this 
type is as satisfactory as the other kind. If the knob 
is not put straight through the door the bearing on 
top of the rose will not be true, ‘and will neither look 
as well nor operate as well as in the more compensat- 
ing kinds. 

Roses are generally made of steel, brass or bronze, 
although porcelain roses are occasionally used with 
porcelain knobs with less frequency each year. 

Escutcheons and Their Uses 

Escutcheons, so called because originally they were 
used to shield the keyhole, are of two general types. 
The small ones are only large enough to shield the 
keyhole (Fig. 69). The ones combining both the rose 
and keyhole shield in one long piece are known as 
“rose and escutcheon combined” or “elongated 
escutcheons” (Fig. 70). They are made of steel for 
very cheap work and of brass or bronze where better 
work is desired. 

“FKlongated roses and escutcheons” are made with 
the bearing or seats to receive the end of the knob 
neck in the same manner as roses do. These bearings 
or seats are known as “bushings,” and must be of 
proper size and shape in order to fit the knob neck. 

“Keyhole escutcheons” are usually used in the very 
plain and simple patterns, and are particularly suited 
for homes of colonial design. Some reproductions of 
old patterns have movable pieces which drop over the 
keyhole (Fig. 71) and are known as “drop escutch- 
eons.” 

There is another form of escutcheon made of brass 
or bronze in the shape of a keyhole. These are let 
into the wood as a sort of lining for the keyhole and 
show only a narrow rim or thread of metal around the 
keyhole. These are called “thread escutcheons” (Fig. 
a 
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Fig. 67—Rose and screwless spindle knob 
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Fig. 68—High bracket bearing rose and knob 




















72) and are used principally in old-fashioned cabinet 
work. 

When separate roses and escutcheons are used it is 
commonly called “sectional trim.” For very cheap 
work on thin doors the combined rose and escutcheon 
has the advantage of being long enough to bring the 
screws above and below the case of the lock, and, there- 
fore, the screws may be longer and fasten the escutch- 
eon more securely to the door. For public buildings, 
hotels and offices, intended for much use for many 
years, the long escutcheon is favored for the same 
reason. However, where the doors are thick enough, 
there is a growing tendency toward “sectional trim”’— 
because of its extremely neat appearance and lack of 
unnecessary display. 

Knobs, roses and escutcheons of the less expensive 
kinds are made from sheets of cold rolled steel, brass 
or bronze, blanked out and formed into shape and de- 
sign on presses, some of which have a pressing power 
equal to 1000 tons. When so made they are referred 
to as “struck-up,” “pressed,” “stamped” or “wrought.” 
The word “wrought” is perhaps a better description, 
as it does not suggest a tin-like effect. Incidentally, 
the metal used ranges in thickness from 28/1000 to 
50/1000 of an inch and it is quite strong enough for 
the work for which it is intended. The better grades 
of goods are made of cast brass and bronze, and it is 
desirable to use the better type whenever the expense 
will permit. 
























































Fig. 69— 
Keyhole 
escutch- Fig. 71— 
eon,round Drop es- 
cutcheon 
Square Fig. 70—Combined + lt ya 
rose amd escutcheon cutcheon 
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Ornaments for 


—Small but 


ENTION the name “Christ- 
M mas” and immediately there 

flashes across your mind the 
vision of a Christmas tree, decorated 
and illuminated, with presents scat- 
tered about its foot in profusion. 
Other things may be thought of in 
connection with this holiday of holi- 
days, but the tree itself is something 
that is never forgotten. 

Regularly during the latter part of 
each December the housewives of 
the country and city alike look over 
their stock of tree ornaments. Every 
year they discover that they will need 
a few more in order to make the 
Christmas tree presentable. Tree 
ornaments are small items and it 
stands to reason that the average 
housewife will buy them from the 
nearest place possible. Accordingly, 
she will visit a hardware store where 
they are shown in order to make her 
purchases. Then it is that the hard- 
ware dealer has an opportunity to 
call her attention to the toys, the 
sporting goods, the cutlery and the 


. 


The Hall Hardware Co., Oak Park 
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thousand and one articles he carries 
which make ideal presents. In short, 
the tree ornaments serve as leaders 
to sales of larger items. 

A short time ago the HARDWARE 
AGE representative visited the store 
of the Hall Hardware Co., Oak Park, 
Ill. Mr. Hall was busy at the time, 
but he stated that the profit on 
Christmas tree ornaments was such 
as to warrant his carrying a good- 
sized stock on hand during the holi- 
day buying season. Questioned still 
further, he said that last year he 
bought tree ornaments to the extent 
of about $600 and that his sales had 
approximated $1,000. This did not 
include tree lighting outfits, but 
merely such goods as are shown in 
the accompanying __ illustration. 
Figure it out yourself—is the line 
worth handling or not? You'll prob- 
ably agree with us that you could 
handle it to your decided advantage. 


, Ill, finds Christmas tree ornaments decidedly 


this amount of display space ‘ 
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the Xmas Tree 
Profitable 


The accompanying illustration 
shows the way in which the Hall 
Hardware Co. played up this line 
during the Christmas season of 1922. 
The tree ornaments were used as a 
semi-background and toys were dis- 
played both in front of them and at 
the sides. Price tags were in evi- 
dence on the great majority of toys 
displayed. In addition to this the 
window was brilliantly illuminated 
with vari-colored lights. It caught 
the eye and held it. That’s what a 
window is for. It’s a “Stop, look 
and buy” sign. 

Last year the Hall Hardware Co. 
did a $10,000 business in toys during 
the Christmas season, and the tree 
ornaments certainly did their bit in 
attracting toy buyers to the store. 
Think it over! Here’s a line that is 
profitable in itself, is an excellent 
leader to sales in other lines, is 
always in demand and experiences 
comparatively little in the way of 
competition. What more can you 
ask? 


profitable. That’s why they get 
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Hardware Dollars 


Pond, Lake and River 


hand to the hardware dealer. 

In the spring, it’s agricul- 
tural implements, lawn and garden 
tools; the summer months promote 
the sale of refrigerators, oil stoves 
and window screens; autumn brings 
the crop harvest and the sporting 
goods season. 

Winter ushers in the annual ice 
harvest. 

Although the time for harvesting 
this ice crop is not yet at hand, now 
is the time for the hardware dealer 
to think about it and to prepare for 
the local demand. 

Almost every community has its 
ice cutting industry, be it large or 
small—the ice pond, the lake or 
river. 

The railroad companies must fill 
their ice houses; the local ice men 
must lay in their supply for next 
summer’s business, and many indi- 
vidual farmers operate their own 
little ice pond or club together for 
the season’s work. 

Perhaps we may divide the cut- 
ting devices into three main classes, 


N mand to lends many a helping 


By A. H. VAN VORIS 


according to the size of the plant or 
operator, as follows: (1) power 
driven saw, (2) horse propelled 
plough, (3) hand ice saw. 

The average hardware dealer may 
not be as much interested in the first 
mentioned device as in the latter two 
types on account of the greater ex- 
pense of the power saw. 

However, the horse plough and the 
ice saw are items worthy of the con- 
sideration of any average dealer. 





Are You Ready? 


OLD weather means ice and 

this in turn means that the 
time for filling ice houses is at 
hand. Ice plows and a variety 
of other items will be needed to 
complete the ice harvest. All of 
these articles mean profits for the 
hardware dealer if he has them 
in stock. Mid-December is al- 
ready here and the weather is 
getting colder’ Are you ready to 
supply the ice harvesters? 








First of all, they certainly are be- 
ing used in large numbers, and sec- 
ondly, we must naturally conclude 
that they are being purchased some- 
where, so why neglect the business? 

As we look at it, there seems to be 
only one reason for neglecting or 
overlooking this business, and this is 
more of an excuse than a real reason. 

We refer to the distinct season- 
ableness of the product. 

And yet, if you happen to be one 
of those merchants who have been 
passing up these larger implements 
of the ice harvest for fear of having 
to carry over until another season, 
we dare say you don’t have the same 
feeling toward garden tools, lawn 
hose, lawn mowers, screen doors, re- 
frigerators, hand sleds, ice skates 
and other merchandise which partici- 
pates of the same seasonable nature. 

Perchance a study of your local 
market and an application of a simple 
merchandising principle will bring 
the matter more clearly to your mind. 

Looking at the proposition from a 
negative angle, we believe that much 
good business in the larger imple- 
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ments of the ice harvest, 
the ice plough, for instance, 
is lost through the agency 
of a common human trait 
of character—procrastina- 
tion. 

By inquiry from dealers 
who do business in localities 
where considerable ice is 
harvested each winter— 
prominent dairy sections— 
we learn that in many cases 
folks are much alike in this 
respect. 


R, 
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Uses Toy Pistols to Draw Trade 


H. GAMBILL, of Abilene, Tex., uses toy pistols 
to get his Christmas trade started. This is 
what he says about it: “We buy a large cap 
pistol which is an automatic steel pistol for $6 a 
gross and five gross of caps are bought for each pis- 
This was based on a ten-gross shipment of pis- 
tols and fifty gross of caps. We give the pistols 
away free when the purchase of five boxes of caps 
are made at the regular price of 5 cents a box. 
five boxes of caps and pistol cost us 16 cents deliv- 
ered. This little pistol stunt is developing good 
business on this line at a very good profit for the 
turnover.” 
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profit which will probably 
be yours. 

Nor should the smaller 
implements for the local ice 
harvest be overlooked. 

Rope is essential for 
hauling the cakes of ice in 
filling the smaller ice 
houses. 

Ice tongs are one of the 
first requirements of every 
harvester. There are ever 
so many types for your 
selection, with the general 


The 








Just as they will wait 
until cold weather fairly compels 
them to set up their heating stove, 
only to find that they have forgotten 
or neglected to order some necessary 
repair, so it is with securing an ice 
plough. That is, they wait until the 
very last minute when weather con- 
ditions are just right for cutting 
and then they rush to their dealer 
and want that ice plough right off 
without any delay. Sometimes they 
get it and many times they don’t, 
for the dealer is no mind reader and 
precedent is his only gage in keep- 
ing up his stock in this item. 

So these would-be customers 
often borrow a neighbor’s plough or 
hire their ice cut and let it go at 
that, and good sales are lost. 

With these facts in mind, why not 
proceed in some such manner as this, 
and no time is better than the 
present. 


Circularize Your Customers 


Get out your mailing list and go 
over it with the idea of checking 
every name which should be a pos- 
sible prospect; he may already own 
a plough, but anyhow you can form 


your own opinion as to whether or 
not he should own one. 

To this list issue a good personal 
circular letter, leaving the space at 
the top for addressing him person- 
ally; include a circular of the make 
you sell or wish to sell, and ask him 
if he will not place his order with 
you now. You can further explain 
how factory conditions often pre- 
clude eleventh hour shipment, offer- 
ing the suggestion that you will now 
make every possible effort to secure 
his plough in time for use. 

With certain individual customers 
who may respond to your letter, if 
their buying ability or reliability 
and responsibility is at all ques- 
tionable, it may be well to secure a 
deposit with the order. In this 
event this advance deposit can be 
explained as a special factory order, 
which it would be, unless your store 
stock is unusually complete. 

We believe that adherence to the 
above suggested sales policy for 
obtaining more business in _ ice 
ploughs will result in a surprisingly 
satisfactory result—at least, the 
trial will cost but a fraction of the 


main distinctions of single 
or double joints and metal or wood 
grips. 

The ice saw has been referred to, 
and it will be in considerable de- 
mand by the smaller farmer who 
feels that he cannot afford a plough. 
The splitting bar, the sawtooth 
chisel, the canal needle bar and the 
ice hook are all used for preparing 
the cakes of ice and moving them 
through the floating channel to the 
receiving platform. The ice har- 
vester and helpers will need ice 
creepers. 

As a final cheering thought, it is 
of real practical interest to remem- 
ber that the commercial development 
of the natural ice industry covers 
the past three-quarters of a century 
and that the annual harvest and dis- 
tribution of this winter crop involves 
an investment of millions of dollars 
and the services of thousands of men. 


Are You Ready. 


This annual harvest is not far dis- 
tant. Will you be ready to take your 
local profit from it? Nature is do- 
ing her share now. Why not grasp 
this helping hand? 


Forty Years of Hardware 


(Continued from page 44) 


cluding George Tritch, sat around in a circle at this 
creditors’ meeting. The head man of the Denver 
Hardware Company rose up and made a beautiful 
speech. He was sure that all the creditors would be 
glad to pool their claims, put a good man in charge 
of the stock, then sell off the goods and pay every cred- 
itor pro rata from the proceeds. All the creditors ex- 
cept Mr. Tritch around the circle nodded their heads 
in approval of this lovely speech. When the speaker 
sat down there was a dead silence. Then some one 
suggested that they would all like to hear from Mr. 
Tritch. I wilk never forget how the old gentleman 
rose up to his full six feet in height and then in- 


formed us that he had listened to the previous orator 
with a great deal of interest. He thought his plan 
was an excellent one. He really believed it would be 
a good idea to have all of the claims pooled and then 
have the stock sold out to the best advantage. In 
fact, he said, he agreed fully with the previous 
speaker. “Now,” he said, “gentlemen, there is only 
one small detail necessary in order to carry out this 
plan, and that is to lift our attachment by paying 
our account in full with interest.” There was no 
applause, but afterward there was nothing to do but 
to carry out Mr. Tritch’s suggestion. Mr. Tritch 
did not seem to be moved in the slightest by oratory! 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


Men, Mistakes and Money 


NDREW CARNEGIE in his day had the 
unique ability of knowing how to use both 
men and money to advantage. Charles R. Flint, 
president of Flint & Co., Inc., gives new testimony 
about Carnegie’s philosophy of business in the 
December issue of System. Carnegie at the time 
of his conversation with Flint was paying Charles 
M. Schwab a salary of $1,000,000 a year. 


Flint asked Carnegie how he could afford to 
pay his men so well. Carnegie replied: 


“TI can’t afford to pay them any other way. You 
see, most men refuse to give their juniors a 
chance to show their ability. I make my juniors 
use their brains. I crowd responsibility on a man 
as fast as he can take it. Peg 


“But,” Flint asked, “don’t you find it hard to 
hold a top-notch subordinate to you?” 


“I don’t hold a top-notch man subordinate,” 
Carnegie replied. “If I did he would either leave 
me or he would cease to be a top-notcher. I pay 
him what he’s worth and then I let him earn it by 
running his own responsibilities. That’s the only 
way to handle anybody, whether he is a $10-a- 
week clerk or a $3,000-a-day manager. Most peo- 
ple make the mistake of meddling too much with 
their assistants.” 


LE MAC says: “I see by the papers that our 
mis-representatives are in session again down 
at Washington. 


“In a few more years there won’t be enough stor- 
age room left in this country for the proper filing of 
all the enactments and prohibitions that are being 
railroaded into law every year by the different so- 
cieties that want to re-make man in the image of 
their idol, legislation.” 

* * * 


The inventory period is a good time to apply sim- 
plification to your own stock. 


“That’s all very well,” Flint said, “as long as 
the juniors don’t make any serious mistakes.” 


“How else is a man going to learn than by mak- 
ing mistakes?” asked Carnegie, who believed that 
a man learned more from a few hard knocks than 
he ever could by listening to his employer preach 
to him or by having his initiative choked by too 
much supervision. 


Carnegie didn’t believe in firing competent men 
except under unusual circumstances. He fre- 
quently took occasion to make this known. 


“T won’t fire a reasonably good man,” he said, 
“just because of his mistakes any more than [’ll 
fire him for breaking a rule. A man is no larger 
than the rules he breaks at a profit. If a man 
can’t see the need for breaking rules, or if he 
makes errors of a kind which show me he can’t 
go ahead, I recognize that he has reached the limit 
of his ability. 


“But if I were to fire him I’d be throwing away 
the experience he has bought with my money. 
Assuming that he is well balanced, so that he 
won’t do the same thing wrong three or four 
times, I’ll hold him on a job that he can handle. 
I haven’t enough money so that I can afford to 
lose a man of that experience.” 


URING the war patriotic business men bought 
little American flags and placed them on the 
envelopes of their outgoing mail. 

Why not do the same every December with Christ- 
mas seals, those little emblems of charity that 
symbolize the progressive warfare of the human 
race against disease? 

* * * 

“Well, Christmas only comes once a year,” said 
the clerk. 

“Thank goodness,” replied the customer; “if it 
came any oftener we’d all be bankrupt.” 
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CURRENT NEWS 








Minnesota Forms 
New Association 


Business, Banks and Schools 
Combine to Coordinate 
Activities of State 


A new association to coordinate the 
activities of the various business or- 
ganizations of the State of Minnesota 
and to promote a movement having as 
its object the creation of greater com- 
munity spirit and effort was formed at 
a meeting held in Minneapolis, Nov. 
12, and sponsored by the Extension 
Division of the School of Business of 
the University of Minnesota. 

George S. Cunningham, president, 
Commercial Bulletin Co., Minneapolis, 
was named the first president. C. C. 
Peterson, Grand Rapids, Minn., of the 
Itasca Dry Goods Co., was named vice- 
president. O. M. Thurber of the Minne- 
sota Implement Dealers’ Association 
was named executive director. F. P. 
Fellows, vice-president of the Capitol 
Trust & Savings Bank, was elected 
treasurer. Judge Frank T. Wilson, 
Stillwater, Minn., was made secretary- 
manager. 

Nine of the State associations have 
joined the movement and others will 
doubtless enroll as soon as their execu- 
tive boards have met. The Minnesota 
Retail Hardware Association is to be 
represented by C. H. Casey, the secre- 
tary. Mr. Casey has spent considerable 
time and effort toward bringing the 
plans to a focus. The University of 
Minnesota will greatly aid the organiza- 
tion. A university extension service 
is planned for the dealers and will be 
put out by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the State school. Field men 
will be trained for community work, 
organization of community service, etc. 
Earnest efforts will be made along 
educational lines to wipe out the line 
of demarcation between town and farm 
and to demonstrate to the retailer and 
farmer alike that their prosperity de- 
pends upon each other. 


Sargent Elected Mayor 
of Nashua, N. H. 


Eaton D. Sargent, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the White Mountain 
Freezer Co., Nashua, N. H., was elected 
mayor of Nashua Dec. 4 for a term 
of two years. Mr. Sargent carried his 
own ward by 1022. The total for his 
two opponents was 144, 


DuBois, Haevers Co. Closing 
Stock 


The DuBois, Htevers Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., is closing out its stock. The 
building occupied by this concern was 





| sold and the terms under the new 


owner made the company decide to 
close out the business at the present 
time. It is quite likely that Mr. Du- 
Bois will continue to conduct his auto- 
mobile business. At a later date his 
sons may open up a hardware store. 


W. E. Abele Joins Howell 
Sales Force 


William E. Abele has joined the 
metropolitan sales force of Walter H. 
Howell, wholesale distributor of rope, 
twines, wrapping paper, Lily drinking 
cups, etc., 48 East Eighth Street, New 
York City. Mr. Abele will cover a 
special territory in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Abele was formerly a_ special 
salesman in the Metropolitan territory 
for H. H. Heyman, wholesale rope, 
twine and paper, 82 West Broadway, 
and he was also sales manager for a 
number of years with Fuller Bros. Co., 
nails and wire products, 139 Greenwich 
Street, New York City. 


Ney Mfg. Co. Adds to Line 


A complete line of barn equipment 
has recently been added to the products 
of The Ney Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, 
which since 1897 has manufactured 
haying machinery and farm imple- 
ments. The new line, which has been 
developing for the past two years, in- 
cludes water bowls, litter carriers, stalls 
and stanchions, brackets, screw hooks, 
bolts, etc. 


Colton Buys West Harwich 
Business 


Hiram W. Colton, former ‘president 
of the New England Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, and for many years until 
recently in the hardware business in 
Cambridge, Mass., has bought out the 
hardware business of Burton G. Sears, 
West Harwich, Mass. 


Waage Electric Co. to Move 


The Waage Electric Co., manufac- 
turer of electric household appliances, 
is to remove its offices, including the 
sales, purchasing and accounting de- 
partments, from 12 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, to its new factory 
building at 5100 Northwest Ravens- 
wood Avenue, in the same city. 


Cubbage Retires From Business 


George A. Cubbage, for many years 
connected with the hardware business 
of Leitchfield, Ky., has just retired from 
active business. Mr. Cubbage’s plans 
for retirement were announced last 
winter in HARDWARE AGE. 








Texas Firm to Establish Nail 
Plant in Mexico 


The Mexico Hardware Co., El Paso, 
Tex., is to establish a wire nail plant 
in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, just across 
the Rio Grande from El Paso, early 
in the coming year. The plant will 
have an initial daily capacity of about 
two tons of nails, but will be increased 
at a later date. The Mexican duty on 
wire nails is 20 centavos per kilo, while 
on wire it is only 3% centavos, and it is 
expected that this difference in duty 
will enable the company to operate the 
plant with a fair margin of profit. 

S. R. Silva, president of the com- 
pany, states that business in Mexico 
has steadily increased since recognition 
and that collections have improved to 
a marked extent. 

The Mexico Hardware Co. has a 
branch store and warehouse in Ciudad 
Juarez and has built up a jobbing trade 
that extends as far south as Mexico 
City, and its business in the Tampico 
district, as well as on the west coast, 
has been increased more than 50 per 
cent during the past six months. 


A. T. Simonds Offers $1,500 
for High School Essays 


Alvan T. Simonds, president of the 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., is offering awards totaling 
$1,500 to pupils of high, normal or 
trade schools writing the best essays 
on the subject, “Sharing Our National 
Income.” The contest has as its pur- 
pose the promotion of the study of 
economics, and is open to students in 
the United States and Canada. A 
total of nine prizes is offered, the first 
being $500, the second $300, with seven 
others of $100 each. 


Berlin Elected President 
of Greenville Association 


The election of officers and the adop- 
tion of a resolution to close hardware 
stores at 6 p. m. on Wednesdays were 
features of a meeting of the Greenville 
Hardware Merchants’ Association, held 
in Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 22. The new 
officers are as follows: 

S. Berlin, president, 430 Jackson 
Avenue; George Schroll, vice-president, 
149 Jackson Avenue; O. Fink, treas- 
urer, 120 Ocean Avenue; M. B. Perl- 
man, re-elected secretary, 38 Jackson 
Avenue. 

The board of trustees is composed of 
the following: George Schroll, chair- 
man; O. Fink, M. Cohen, J. Greenberg, 
B. B. Williams. 

A motion was passed to close all 
member stores Wednesday at 6 p. m. 
during 1924 and to remain closed all 
day Sunday during 1924. Meetings 
are to be held first and third Thursdays 
of each month during 1924. 
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F. E. Myers Dead 


Was Prominent Hardware Man- 
ufacturer and Financier 


Francis E. Myers, head of F. E. 
Myers & Bro. Co., manufacturer of 
pumps, and a prominent figure in finan- 
cial circles, died at his home in Ash- 
land, Ohio, Nov. 2, in his seventy- 
fourth year. Mr. Myers was born in 
Perry Township, about six miles east 
of Ashland, March 16, 1849, and was 


Francis E. Myers 


the eldest son of George and Elizabeth 
(Morr) Myers. 

Mr. Myers’ early days were spent 
amid humble surroundings on a farm, 
but he was ambitious and when he was 
22 years of age he got a job in Ash- 
land with M. B. Parmaley as a clerk 
in the dry goods store. His remunera- 
tion was to be $100 a year and board. 
He worked at this for a year, and then 
sought a better “position.” It was not 
long until he was employed by M. C. 
Goucher as a farm machinery sales- 
man at $65 a month or 10 per cent 
commission if he would furnish a horse 
and buggy. 

He finally had saved $100 and bought 
a horse from Emanuel Swineford for 
$140, Mr. Swineford trusting him for 
the balance. The firm he was working 
for later went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, and in 1875 F. E. started a little 
argricultural implement shop in the 
back of the Whiting machine shop on 
Center Street. He was later offered 
a position as salesman for the Bucher 
& Gibbs Plow Co. of Canton, and 
worked his way to the head of this 
concern, 

While working his way up in the 
plow company, his brother, P. A. Myers, 
had secured a patent on a double act- 
ing force pump, in 1879. Mr. Myers, 
having faith in his brother’s invention, 
joined him in the manufacture of the 
pump. 

The business grew rapidly and in 
1885 they erected their own plant, 
which was very small in comparison 
with their present industrial plant. 








F. E. Myers did not owe his success 
to any esoteric methods, but to close 
application, unremitting energy and 
keen discrimination. He was at the 
head of the largest plant in the world 
manufacturing pumps and hay tools 
exclusively, a plant which turns out 
a complete implement every half minute 
during working hours the year around. 

On Jan. 18, 1871, F. E. Myers was 
united in marriage with Miss Alavesta 
Hohenshil of Rowsburg, and six children 
were born. The family lived in the 
village of Rowsburg for a number of 
years and moved to Ashland forty- 
three years ago. 

Mr. Myers was a director of the 
Union Trust Co. and the Guarantee 
Title & Trust Co., Cleveland, also of 
the Nickel Plate Railroad; president 
and director of the First National Bank 
of this city; director of the Faultless 
Rubber Co.; former president and 
builder of the Cleveland, Southwestern 
& Columbus Railway; former director 
of the Aurora, Elgin & Chicago R. R. 
Co.; and of the Mansfield Traction 
Power & Light Co., also was directly 
associated with many other enterprises. 

Mr. Myers was prominent in the 
Masonic fraternity. He was affiliated 
with Ashland Lodge F. & A. M. 
No. 151, and was a Knight Templar at 
Mansfield and a member of the Shrine 
at Cleveland. 


He was a member of the Colonial | 
Club, B. P. O. E., Rotary Club and | 
He was for- | 


Chamber of Commerce. 
mer president of the Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association. At the 
last meeting of this association Mr. 
Myers was given a life membership. 
Always active in the promotion of his 
line of manufactured goods, Mr. Myers 
was chairman of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition Commission 
of Ohio. He served on the international 
jury of awards during this great ex- 
position in 1915. 

The faculty of selection and the 
power of concentration were potent 
elements in his success. He was a mem- 
ber of the Lutheran Church and was 
a trustee of Wittenberg College at 
Springfield, to the support of which 
he was a most generous contributor. 
F. E. Myers and his brother, P. A., 
financed the remodeling of the old 
Wittenberg dormitory in 1916, which 
structure was afterward named Myers 
Hall. 

Mr. 
land College. The basis of his success, 
according to him, was his careful rear- 
ing and his carefulness in every way, 
morally, financially and in his health. 
Added to these qualities, Mr. Myers 
had an unfaltering ambition to go 
ahead, but he was ever mindful of his 
obligations to his fellowmen. 

Mr. Myers is survived by the follow- 
ing brothers and sisters: Mrs. Peter 
Countryman of Jeromeville; Phillip A. 
of the firm of F. E. Myers & Bro. Co.; 
A. N., a director and in charge of em- 
ployment at the Myers factory; Mrs. 
Ezra J. Spreng of Ashland; G. D., a 
director and general sales agent for 
the firm, and Mrs. E. H. Fuhrman of 
Ashland. 


a ana was a large donor to Ash- 


| Simplification Under Way 
for Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


The American Engineering Standards 
Committee has recently approved the 
personnel of the committee which is 
developing standards for bolt, nut and 
rivet proportions under the sponsorship 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
and the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. This working committee, 
which numbers a total of 43 members, 
17 of whom represent producers, 24 
consumers, and 2 general interests, is 
divided into 8 subcommittees, dealing 
with the following specific subjects: 

(1) Large and small rivets, (2) 
wrench head bolts and nuts, (3) slotted 
head products, (4) track bolts and nuts, 
(5) carriage bolts, (6) special bolts 
and nuts for agricultural machinery, 
(7) body dimensions and material, (8) 
nomenclature. 

The chairman of the sectional com- 
mittee is Prof. A. E. Norton of the 
mechanical engineering department of 
Harvard University and the secretary, 

J. Outealt, of the standards de- 
partment of the General Motors Corp., 
Detroit. There are twenty trade and 
technical societies and groups included 
in the organization of the committee. 





Eversharp Mfg. Co. Will 
Make Steel Specialties 


The Eversharp Mfg. Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., has recently been incorpo- 
rated for the purpose of manufacturing 
and dealing in horseshoe calks, horse- 
shoes, tools, steel specialties, etc. The 
company will also engage in heat treat- 
ing, cold heading and pressing. 

A new factory fully equipped with 
the most up-to-date machinery and ap- 
pliances has been erected at New 
Brunswick, N. J., and this will be the 
home office of the company. 


Bennett Succeeds Kelly 
as Wapak Representative 


W. H. Kelly, representative of The 
Wapak Hollow Ware Co., manufac- 
turer of cast iron cooking utensils, 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, in central Pennsyl- 
vania, has recently severed his connec- 
tion with the company and has been 
succeeded by O. G. Bennett, 621 Ran- 
stead Street, Philadelphia. Mr. Ben- 
nett will represent the company in 
eastern Pennsylvania, southern New 
Jersey and Delaware, and has as his 
assistant Charles A. Hoagland, 325 
Jefferson Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


New Mail Box Co. 


The Chism Mail Box Co., Southine- 
ton, Conn., with a capital of $100,000, 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of that State. L. W. Chism, Hartford, 
is the president. 
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Minneapolis Hardware Man 


Wins Prize for Window Trim | 


HARDWARE AGE 


| ply dealer men handling Simonds saws 
| and machine knives inorder that they 
may acquire a wider knowledge of the 
| technical side of their work 


W. H. Owen, advertising and display | 


manager of the Hennepin Hardware Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., was_ recently 
awarded one of the largest cash prizes 
ever given for a window display in 
that city. 

The E. T. Cunningham Co., Inc., 
manufacturers of Cunningham radio 
tubes, San Francisco, conducted a Na- 
tional Radio Tube week, Sept. 24 to 
Oct. 1, and offered $5,000 in cash prizes 
for the best trimmed window featuring 
vacuum tubes. 

The second national prize of $750 
was awarded to the Hennepin Hard- 
ware Co. The display was judged for 
its artistic arrangement, for its sales 
and educational value, and originality in 
featuring Cunningham tubes. 

This is the second national window 
contest prize that this concern has won 
this year. 


Farm Equipment Co. Moves 


The Farm Equipment Co., Rockford, 
Ill., has moved to Freeport, Ill., where 
the business has been incorporated as 
the Freeport Equipment Manufactur- 
ing Co. The officers are A. H. Puffer, 
president; F. W. Colberg, vice-president 
and treasurer; W. L. Owens, secretary. 


Maytag Co. to Build 


The Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa, man- 
ufacturers of washing machines, has 
ordered plans for a factory addition to 
cost in the neighborhood of $200,000. It 
is understood the addition will be used 
largely for the production of aluminum 
castings. 





Chandler & Farquhar Radio 
Catalog 


Chandler & Farquhar Co., Boston, 
tools and supplies, is out with its firs 
radio catalog. It is 8% x 11 in., 120 
pages, profusely illustrated and covers 
a complete line of prices, etc., on bat- 
teries, sets, parts, diagrams, tools, etc. 


M. I. Wilcox Plant Burns 


The tent and awning plant of the 
M. I. Wilcox Co., Toledo, Ohio, recently 
suffered fire damages roughly estimated 
at $100,000. 








The new company is incorporated for | 


$65,000 and will manufacture a full line 
of barn equipment. 


Hardware Fire in Maine 


A defective chimney is supposed to 
have started a fire which recently 
damaged the stock of the State Hard- 
ware Co., Water Street, Eastport, Me., 
to the extent of $6,000. 


“Harry Alter’s Pocket Book” 


Harry Alter & Co., 
electrical supplies, Chicago, distribute 
a monthly catalog with all articles 


wholesalers of 


priced in net figures. This little book 
is called “Harry Alter’s Pocket Book” 
and is small enough to be used as a 
hand book or slipped in the pocket. 
Everything in the electrical and radio 
lines is cataloged, illustrated and priced 
at net. Twenty-four hour service is 
emphasized. 


Gave Turkeys to Employees 


Thanksgiving turkeys were given to 
employees at each of the four plants of 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., manufacturer 
of varnish, 73-97 Tonawanda Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. In addition to its fac- 
tory at Buffalo, the company has plants 
in New York, Chicago and Bridgeburg, 
Ont. 


New Simonds Saw Booklet 


The Simonds Saw and Steel Co., 
manufacturer of saws, Fitchburg, 
Mass., has recently issued a booklet 
entitled “Selling Engineers vs. Sales- 
men,” in which it discusses one of its 
methods of educating its own and sup- 
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International Harvester Head 
to Address Western Im- 
plement Association 


Alex Legge, president, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill., will be one 
of the principal speakers at the Kansas 
City convention of the Western Retail 
Implement & Hardware Association, ac- 
cording to recent announcements. The 
ee an will be held on Jan. 15, 16 
and 17. 


Hardware Hockey League 
Revived in Canada 


The Wholesale Hardware Hockey 
League is to be revived in Montreal, 
Que., this winter, thus confirming 
rumors current for some time to the 
effect that the old organization was to 
come to life again. In the old days be- 
fore the war it was considered one of 
the best and this winter it is expected 
to again figure prominently. At the 
initial meeting the Canadian Fairbanks 
Morse Co., Ltd., Starke Seybold, Drum- 
mond McCall and Lewis Brothers com- 
bined as charter members. It is hoped 
to embrace all the Montreal hardware 
firms in the league eventually. 


New Radio Guide Book 


“The Radio Work Bench” is the title 
of a forty-page guide book recently 
issued by the Federal Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 1738 Elmwood Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y., operator of station 
WGR, in which plans and methods of 
building and laying out various radio 
circuits are discussed in detail. 

Emphasis has been placed on radio 
frequency amplifiers to meet the de- 
mand for information on this increas- 
ingly popular form of reception. The 
Federal radio engineers have made ex- 
haustive study of this phase of radio 
and the benefits of their research are 
embodied in a chapter on the operation 
of transformer coupled radio frequency 
amplifiers. 

The arrangement of parts in “The 
Radio Work Bench” is illustrated by 
photographs and picture drawings, 
both of which are easier to follow than 
the conventional hook-up plan. The 
operation of loop receivers and the lo- 
cation of possible troubles and their 
sa causes are subjects treated in 
detail. 


A Christmas Present for the 
Kitchen 


Time was when only articles of a 
light and frivolous nature were given 
at the Christmas season. Conditions 
have changed, however, and the gifts 
of today are of an essentially practical 
nature. Recently the Hygeia Can Co. 
of New York City decided to emphasize 
the advisability of giving the kitchen a 
present in the form of a white enameled 
waste receiver. The company has pre- 
pared an eye-catching window placard 
in black and white, showing the Hygeia 
waste receiver and describing its uses 
and adaptability to the needs of the 
modern kitchen. 
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Fireplace fixtures are mighty effective for display purposes, as J. U. 
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Barrett-Hicks Co. of Fresno, Cal. 


Berry proved when he trimmed this window for the 


Why Not Give the Fireplace a Present? 


HERE do the kiddies hang 

\ up their stockings? Where 

is Santa Claus supposed to 
enter the home? Where do folks 
like to gather and talk over old 
times? One answer will do for all 
three questions—the fireplace. 

The Christmas season opens up a 
large channel for the sale of fire- 
place hardware. There are several 
angles to the sale of this line of 
merchandise. Christmas eve is the 
occasion for the gathering of the 
entire family. The best place in the 
world to gather is at the home fire- 
place. The kiddies will be there and 
older children will be home from 
school for the holidays. The spirit 
of reunion prevails. At such a time 
mother desires her fire- 
place to make the best 
possible appearance. 

A present to the home 
at Christmas time should 
mean the purchase of ° 
something useful and 
beautiful. A new set of 
decorative andirons with 
fire set and scuttle to 
match come under just 
such a classification. 

The window shown is 





Christmas greeting. 
windows. 


calendar. 


from the hardware store of Barrett- 
Hicks Co., Fresno, Cal. Its holiday 
trimmings: the suspended stocking, 
the winter picture above the mantel 
and the fireplace itself, combine to 
make the universal appeal at this 
time of the year. This is just one 
of the several Christmas windows 
trimmed by J. U. Berry for this firm. 

Commenting on Christmas gift 
sales A. Pirduis of this company 
writes, “We purchase practical gifts 
for the holiday season and by means 
of liberal advertising and window 
displays, together with interior store 
decorations and an attractive dis- 
play of merchandise have built up 
quite a large business. 

“In former years the holiday sea- 


Calendars for Christmas 


H. RETZLAFF, New Ulm, Minn., says: 
decorate our entire store, which gives it a 
This, of course, includes our 
We place Christmas holiday goods on our 
sales counters and give away our handsome 1924 
We have been doing this for the last 
twenty-five years, and we know that our customers 
are pleased with it because we enjoy a nice trade at 
this time of year.” 


* 


son was one of relatively small sales 
for us, but for the last two years, 
due to our effort along the gift line, 
we have built up a substantial busi- 
ness and frequently have as many as 
1500 people enter our store in a day 
compared with 300 to 500 in former 
years. 

“If the hardware dealer only 
knew it and would approach the 
matter in the right way, he would 
find himself well repaid for his ef- 
fort to market practical Christmas 
gifts.” 

Mr. Pirduis’ comments are applic- 
able to any items, particularly sal- 
able at Christmas time. The fire- 
place hardware window is a fair 
sample of the way in which this firm 

appeals to its customers. 

If this special ‘effort has 

increased interest 300 per 

cent in two years, there 

“We = is no need of further 

: argument. We must each 

of us get busy and do like- 
wise. 

Don’t forget the fire- 
place when the Yuletide 
rolls around. It doesn’t 
forget you and it is 
worthy of a present. 
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Make of car found to be most 
efficient and economical. 


Average weekly wa paren by 
salesmen traveling by automobile. 
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AUTOMOBILES OWNED BY 
INDIVIDUAL SALESMEN 
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~ Methods used in assisting individ- 
ual salesmen in purchasing machines: 


A. Loan money on interest bear- 
ing note secured by mortgage on car 
with payments at regular intervals. 

B. Loan money on a personal 
loan. 

C. Advance cost and deduct weekly 
from expense allowance. 

D. Loan }4 total without interest 
to be paid back $25.00 per month. 

E. No assistance giv :-n. 

F. Loan money on cemand note 
and make arrangements for payment 
by regular installmente 

G. Advance money but require 
payment within one year. 

H. Salesman pays 1-3 cash; 
guarantees balance. 

J. House buys first machine and 
salesman pays for it by installments. 
Salesman buys second machine out- 
| right. 
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Weekly compensation of salesmen 
for maintainance and operating ex- 
penses. 

A. Salesmen pay own expenses 
out of salary or commission. 
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Method or etine up automo- 
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GENERAL COMMENT 
NEW ENGLAND “House ovns city cars. There is much question in 


GULF 
our minds as to the actual profit from use of cars 


“(1) Cars should be owned by salesmen, 

(2) There is a tendency to travel too fast and con- 
sequently miss sales.”’ 

“We believe salesmen, should own cars,” 


NORTH MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
“Automobiles make it possible to see every 
and to follow up prospects. 
“Salesmen can cover territory more rapidly in autos 
and spend more time with each cus tome er 
“Think that Ford is most practical.’ 
“We could not cover territory 
service is too poor.” 
“When a salesman wants a car it is best to 
buy one. 


customer 


otherwise as train 


help him 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

“It is impossible to cover our territory by train.’ 

“More customers ¢ an be seen and more sales made by 
the use of automobiles.” 

“Automobile enables a salesmen to cover territory 
more rapidly and to get around town when he reaches it 

“Hotel bills are re duced because a territory can be 
covered more quickly.’ 

“We recommend use of automobiles 
cost figured at $19.00 per week 


—_—_ — 


Transportation 





“If the salesmen had to go back to trains, we ‘feel it 
would be turning the clock back 10 years,” 


SOUTH WESTERN 
“In some parts of our territory there is only one train 
a day and young towns are not on the railroad.” 
“The time saved in mooning by automobile makes 
it worth the increased expense 


EASTERN CENTRAL 
‘More inland towns are made and greater profits 
result.” 
“Where territory is consolidated, more towns are made 
and they are more closely worked.” 
“Efficiency of automobile method of travel will increase 
as roads are improve 
“Our best salesman from point of volume does not 
use a car except as he may hire one.’ 
“Our salesmen can use cars only 25 weeks per year 
because of poor roads.” 


WEST CENTRAL 
“Our towns are far oy Salesman is in no condition 
to intelligently present his line after 35 to 40 miles drive.” 
“Our best salesmen do not use cars claiming they re- 
duce their efficiency.” 





“Dodges, Hupmobiles, and Buick four can be used at 
same mileage expense as Fords, but investment and 
interest is higher.” 

“Where road conditions permit, the automobile is the 
most satisfactory way of covering a territory.” 


MISSOURI RIVER 

“We depreciate our cars 50% for first 12 months use.” 

“We require all our salesmen to travel by automobile 
so that they may spend more time in each town 

“The enclosed car lands the salesmen at customers’ 
store in a presentable condition.” 

“Salesman can cover 50% to 150% more towns per day 
through use of automobiles.” 

“We pay all fixed charges and allow $2.00 per day 
for operating expense. This method is very satisfectory.” 

“We consider the carrying of samples a very great 
advantage.” 

“More towns can be made at less cost by using an inex- 
pensive car.” 

PACIFIC COAST 

“Cars enable a salesman to make more calls—not more 
sales. Salesmen hurry too much.” 

“The success of this method depends on attitude of 
salesman. There is a tendency to hurry too much.” 
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Tax Reduction versus Bonus Bill 
Big Issue in Next Congress 


National Legislators Lining Up for Hard Battle—Move 
to Amend Flexible Tariff—Price Maintenance 


(WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10, 1923.) 
LTHOUGH the new Congress is 
A but a week old and has been 
enlivened by a real old-fashioned 
parliamentary rebellion led by the 
La Follette Republicans nearly every 
Senator and Representative on _ its 
roster has recognized the overshadow- 
ing importance of the taxation issue 
and has gone into one of the three 
following camps: 

1. Those who favor the Mellon tax 
reduction plan and are determined to 
urge it first, last and all the time. 

2. Those who put the soldiers’ bonus 
above every other financial considera- 
tion and are advocating a rate of com- 
pensation that absolutely precludes 
any possibility of tax reduction if, 
indeed, it does not foreshadow sub- 
stantial increases in the existing tax 
burden. 

8. Those who are seeking to straddle 
the issue by advocating a moderate 
bonus bill and a scaling down of the 
lower brackets of the income tax. 


How the Lines Are Drawn 


It is highly significant that the ad- 
vocates of the Mellon plan include all 
the most conservative and experienced 
members of both houses including 
minority Senators and Representatives 
who are putting the welfare of the 
Nation at large ahead of mere poli- 
tical considerations. The advocates of 
a soldiers’ bonus big enough to bar 
tax reduction include Senators and 
Representatives who gave _ their 
pledges to the American Legion in the 
last Congress and who feel that their 
political future is involved in stoutly 
maintaining their original stand. 

The third class is most interesting. 
It is largely composed of the most ex- 
treme partisans of both houses who 
are looking for further political prefer- 
ment. Some of the Representatives 
want to be Senators; others have their 
eyes on the governorships of their 
respective States while two or three 
Senators who are trying to ride the 
tax reduction and soldier bonus horses, 
even though they be running in op- 
posite directions, have a presidential 
bee buzzing in their bonnets. 

The most active opponents of the 
Mellon tax reduction plan are the 
leaders of the Progressive bloc. Since 
the organization of this particular 


Bills Presented 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


faction in Congress it has become a 
refuge for the most radical members 
of both parties who, like the Irishman 
just landed in America, are “agin the 
Government” without having any 
sound economic reason for their stand. 


Mellon Is Target 


Throughout the past fortnight the 
Progressives have assailed Secretary 
Mellon in the bitterest fashion. They 
have not hesitated to assert that he has 
advocated his particular tax reduction 
plan because in practical operation it 
would save him personally “from 
$100,000 to $500,000 annually.” 

To a business man who is good at 
figures it would seem surprising that 
Mr. Mellon’s critics should be so posi- 
tive as to his motives and yet have so 
little exact knowledge concerning his 
finances as to be unable to speak with 
more accuracy concerning the amount 
he would save if his proposed income 
tax schedules should be adopted. It’s 
a far cry from $100,000 to $500,000 
and it is interesting to note in this 
connection that some of the harshest 
critics of the Secretary of the Treasury 
have intimated that he long ago con- 
verted the greater part of his comfort- 
able estate into tax-exempt securities 
in which event, of course, it would 
make mighty little difference to him 
what the income tax schedules might 
be. 

But although the Progressive bloc is 
opposing the Mellon plan its members 
have not lost sight of the fact that 
no official outgiving in recent years 
has aroused so much popular enthu- 
siasm as the secretary’s proposition 
for scaling down the income tax. 
Recognizing the political value of the 
Mellon project the Progressive leaders 
have declared that they, too, will offer 
a tax reduction scheme but that it will 
“reduce the tax burden on small tax- 
payers more than is contemplated by 
the Mellon plan and will further pro- 
vide sufficient funds from those best 
able to make good any Treasury deficit 
occasioned by passage of the soldiers’ 
bonus bill.” 


Progressive Plan a Curiosity 


Up to this writing no progressive 
plan has been put forward that will 
cut the tax on small incomes below 
that suggested by Mr. Mellon; if it is 


brought forward it will attract much 
attention as a fiscal novelty of very 
doubtful quality in view of the fact 
that the Mellon plan would reduce the 
present tax returns on moderate in- 
comes upwards of 50 per cent. 

A significant coalition is being 
gradually brought about between the 
Senate and House Progressive leaders 
and the minority members of the two 
parties. These bolshevistic members— 
to employ a term now being freely 
used to describe them—are talking of 
the reenactment of a modified excess 
profits tax, a tax on undivided profits 
of corporations and higher inheritance 
taxes. 

Of course, this program is merely an 
attack on wealth wherever it can be 
found and whether it belongs to a few 
large men or to hundreds of thousands 
of widows and orphans. To revive the 
excess profits tax at a time when the 
last war baby is dead and buried would 
be little short of a crime and the 
Progressive leaders would recognize 
this fact if they were animated by 
anything except a desire to make 
trouble for their political adversaries. 


Are After Stock Dividends 


Those who are urging attacks on 
the undivided profits of corporations 
are striking at the stock dividend 
which under the rulings of the Supreme 
Court they cannot hit by direct tax 
legislation. Such corporations as are 
earning profits which it is not deemed 
wise to distribute promptly unques- 
tionably need these margins for the 
conduct of their business and to tax 
them would be to impose a most 
burdensome and illogical impost upon 
them. 

Every now and then some Congress- 
man from the sticks gets himself 
elected on a platform of higher inheri- 
tance taxes, although the fact that he 
is able to do so is a very severe reflec- 
tion on the intelligence of his con- 
stituents. Three or four new members 
of the House have come to Washington 
for the purpose of destroying all in- 
heritances and thus adding a new 
terror to death. 

Even so prominent a man as Senator 
Woodbridge N. Ferris of Michigan, 





(Continued on page 92) 
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“The Man Who Is Big Enough to be a 


LBERT HUBBARD was one of the best business 
men in the country. His mind could grasp the 
ins and outs of a business proposition about as 

quickly as any man I ever knew. Hubbard was a sales 
manager de luxe, and not only that, but a great writer 
of advertisements. He had that peculiar quality of 
mind that led to his putting his finger right on the 
essential selling point of a line of goods. I have been 
told that when he was lost on the Lusitania he was on 
his way to Europe not on a literary but on a business 
mission. 


I knew Hubbard intimately. Whenever he came to 
my town he called on me. I visited him in East Au- 
rora. We have had long talks together that lasted 
until the wee small hours of the morning. In one of 
these talks he made a prophecy that has come true. 
He said: “In all my life I have never been sick, and 
while I am aware very few people ever get out of this 
world alive, I never expect to be sick.” This prophecy 
came true. 


When I left East Aurora for Buffalo, The Fra 
walked to the station with me. The train was an hour 
late, so we sat in the station, whittled and talked. 
This was not long after the death of Tolstoi. I asked 
him if he had read where Tolstoi before dying had 
asked to be buried in the Potter’s Field. Hubbard said 
no—he had not seen this. Then he gazed far away 
and repeated: “Bury me in the Potter’s Field. You 
know,” said he, “the Potter’s Field was usually next 
to the walls of a city. They threw all of their broken 
earthenware, pots and pans over the wall into this 
field. It was a place of broken and discarded things. 
So the great Tolstoi, realizing in the end—like Solo- 
mon—that ‘all is vanity,’ wished to be buried in the 
Potter’s Field.” Soon after the engine whistled and 
we shook hands. I never saw Hubbard again. 


A few weeks afterward there appeared in one of 
his publications a long essay on the death of Tolstoi 
with his dying request: “Bury me in the Potter’s 
Field.” 


On a previous occasion when I met Hubbard, we 
talked about salesmen, sales managers and advertis- 
ing. We laughingly discussed how salesmen got out 
their own letter-heads and tried to put their business 


in their vest pockets. They talked for themselves 
and not for their houses. We also amused ourselves 
talking of cases where sales managers and advertising 
men for houses were not big enough to suppress their 
own ego. While they drew their salaries to work for 
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the house, unless they were careful, they conveyed the 
idea to the customers of the house that they were the 
main works while the house itself was a side show. 


I remember telling him of a great English adver- 
tiser who came over to this country to make arrange- 
ments for placing his advertising. He met a number 
of advertising men. After he had placed his adver- 
tising with a certain agency, I asked him why he 
picked out this agency. “Well,” replied this English- 
man, ‘“‘the representative of this agency was the only 
man in the entire lot who talked about his agency. 
He told about the accomplishments of his company. 
He constantly used the word ‘we.’ All the other ad- 
vertising men talked about themselves and told about 
their accomplishments. Their conversation was liter- 
ally interlarded with ‘I’s.’” 


“Say, Elbert,” I said to Hubbard, “write me an arti- 
cle about the big ‘I’ in business.” Shortly afterward 
I received the following article. This was written a 
number of years ago, but lately when I read it it was 
so full of life—so true today, just as it was at the time 
it was written—that I am taking the liberty of repro- 
ducing this article as my contribution this week. I 
am quite sure you will agree with me that I could not 
do better. Every sales manager and every salesman, 
also every clerk, should ponder over this essay: 


“Little hotels often feature their clerks. Small 
tailors proudly put forth their cutters. But a big 
business is built by many earnest men working to- 
gether for a common end and aim. It is planned by 
one man, but is carried forward by many. 


“A steamship is manned by a crew, and no one par- 
ticular sailor is necessary. You can replace any man 
in the engine room of the Fiirst Bismarck, and she will 
still cross the ocean in less than six days. 


“In an enterprise that amounts to anything, all 
transactions should be in the name of the firm, because 
the firm is more than any person connected with it. 
Clerks or salesmen who have private letterheads, and 
ask customers to send letters to them personally, are 
on the wrong track. 


“To lose your identity in the business is one of the 
penalties of working for a great institution. Don’t 
protest—it is no new thing—all big concerns are con- 
fronted by the same situation—get in line! It is a 
necessity. 
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Somebody Is Willing to be a Nobody” 


Tat 


“If you want to do business individually and in your 
own name, stay in the country or do business for 
yourself. 


“Peanut stands are individualistic; when the peanut 
man goes, the stand also croaks. Successful corpora- 
tions are something else. 


“Of course, the excuse is that you send me the order 
direct; I, knowing you and your needs, can take much 
better care of your wants than that despised and 
intangible thing ‘the house.’ Besides, sending it 
through the Circumlocution Office takes time. 


“There is something more to say. First, long ex- 
perience has shown that ‘the saving of time’ is ex- 
ceedingly problematic. For while in some instances a 
rush order can be gotten off the same night by sending 
it to an individual, yet, when your individual has gone 
fishing, is at the ball game, or is sick, or else given 
up his job and gone with the opposition house, there 
are great and vexatious delays, dire confusions and a 
great strain on vocabularies. 


“This thing of a salesman carrying his trade with 
him, and considering the customers of the house his 
personal property, is the thought of only 2 by 4 men. 
A house must have a certain fixed policy—a reputa- 
tion for square dealing—otherwise it could not exist 
at all. It could not even give steady work and good 
pay to the men who think it would be only a hole in 
the ground without them. 


“In the main, the policy of the house is right. Don’t 
acquire the habit of butting in with your stub-end 
of a will in opposition to the general policy of the 
house. To help yourself, get in line with your house, 
stand by it, take pride in it, respect it, uphold it, and 
regard its interests as yours. The men who do this 
become the only ones who are really necessary. They 
are the Top-notchers, the Hundred-pointers. The 
worst about the other plan is that it ruins the man 
who undertakes it. For a little while, to do a busi- 
ness of your own in the shadow of the big one, is 
beautiful—presents come, personal letters, invitations, 
favors, is Mr. Johnson in! By and by Johnson gets 
chesty; he resents it when other salesmen wait on his 
customers or look after his mail. He begins to plot 
for personal gain, and the first thing you know he 
is a plain grafter, at loggerheads with his colleagues, 
with the interests of the house secondary to his own. 


“We must grow toward the house and with it, not 
away from it. Any policy which lays an employee open 
to temptation, or tends to turn his head, causing him 


to lose sight of his own best interests, seizing at a 
small present betterment, and losing the great advan- 
tage of a life’s business, is bad. The open cash drawer, 
valuable goods lying around not recorded or inven- 
toried, free and easy responsibility, good enough plans, 
and let ’er go policies, all tend to ruin men just as 
surely as do cigarettes, booze, pasteboards and the 
races. 


“The man who thinks he owns ‘his trade’ and 
threatens to walk out and take other employees and 
customers with him is slated to have his dream come 
true. The manager gives in—the individualist then 
is sure he is right—the enlarged ego grows, and some 
day the house simply takes his word for it and out 
he goes. The down-and-outer heads off his mail at the 
postoffice, and for some weeks embarrasses customers, 
delays trade, and more or less confuses system; but 
a month ér two smooths things out and he is forgotten 
absolutely. The steamship plows right along. 


“Our egotist gets a new job, only to do it all over 
again, if he can. This kind of a man seldom learns. 
When he gets a job, he soon begins to correspond with 
rival firms for a better one, with intent to take his 
‘good will’ along. 


“The blame should go back to the first firm where 
he was employed that allowed him a private letter- 
head, and let him get filled with the fallacy that he 
was doing business on his own account, thus losing 
sight of the great truth that we win through coopera- 
tion, and not through segregation or separation. The 
firm’s interests are yours; if you think otherwise, you 
are already on the slide. 


“The only man who should be given full swing and 
unlimited power is the one who can neither resign 
nor run away when the crash comes, but who has to 
stick and face the deficit and shoulder the disgrace of 


failure. All who feel free to hike whenever the 
weather gets thick would do well to get in line with the 
policy of the house. 


“The weak point in Marxian Socialism is that it 
plans to divide benefits, but does not say who shall 
take care of deficits. It relieves everybody of the 
responsibility of failure and defeat. And just re- 
member this: unless somebody assumes the responsi- 
bility of defeat, there will be no benefits to distribute. 
Also this, that the man who is big enough to be a 
Somebod is also wiliing to be a NOBODY.—Elbert 
Hubbard. 


“THE SALES MANAGER.” 
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President's Message Encouraging 


—Jobbers See Good Year Ahead 


ARDWARE manufacturers, jobbers and retailers in most sections of the coun- 
try have been favorably impressed by the President’s message to Congress, par- 
ticularly by his stressing of domestic problems and his plea for tax reduction. 

The message is interpreted by many as a forecast of business expansion. 


Holiday buying continues brisk. Comparatively few price changes are being made by 


manufacturers or jobbers. 


Jobbers anticipate the continuation of active business after the first of the year and 


are making plans accordingly. 


After the holiday buying period, inventories will be 


taken, and it is expected that soon afterward a larger volume of orders will be placed. 





Building Activity Continues 


UILDING contracts awarded in October pro- 
B vide for an expenditure of nearly $320,000,000, 

according to statistics recently compiled by the 
Department of Commerce. This total compares with 
$254,000,000 in the preceding month and with 
$253,000,000 in October, 1922. The figures for last 
month thus show a gain of about 25 per cent over 
the other months with which comparisons are made. 


It is worth noting, also, that prices of building 
materials have declined substantially since last 
spring. The index of building material prices pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor statistics stood at 
204 last April, whereas in October it stood at 182, 
the change representing .a decline of about 10 per 
cent. The building situation, so far as prices are 
concerned, is more normal than six months ago. 





Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


NEW YORK.—No price changes were 
announced during the week by local 
jobbers. Jobbers, however, have re- 
ceived new Stanley Works price lists, 
which show some readjustment of prices 
on some items while others remain un- 
changed. Holiday buying continues ac- 
tive. 


CHICAGO.—Alarm clocks are very 
short. Electrical heating appliances in 
big demand. Radio vacuum tubes short. 
Galvanized ware prices adjusted locally 
with slight reductions on pails and 
small increase on tubs. Toy stocks 
badly broken. Linseed oil steady and 
turpentine advanced 1 cent per gallon. 
There is talk of higher prices on weav- 
ing wire for screen cloth. In case of an 
advance, manufacturers of screen doors 
say they will have to follow. Nothing 
is reported as to what the screen cloth 
people will do, although both lines are 
practically covered on future orders. 
In case of an adyance, dealers who have 
not specified will have to pay the higher 
price. Low stock of nails indicates a 


shortage if dealers put off ordering 
until they need the goods. Manufac- 
turers made two advances of 2 cents 
each on sash cord during the week, but 
local prices were not changed. 


BOSTON.—It was another colorless 
week, insofar as price changes are con- 
cerned. An advance of $3 per dozen on 
O-Cedar mops and slight downward ad- 
justments on galvanized cut nails and 
Stanley Works goods, and the story is 
told. Price changes during the past 
month have been fewer than during any 
similar period in considerably more 
than a year. 


PITTSBURGH.—Prices here in hard- 
ware goods are without change, except 
that some makers of cotton goods are 
advancing prices to some extent, and 
sash cord and cotton goods are slightly 
higher. In the heavier materials, steel 
scrap is up about $2 per ton, due largely 
to heavy purchases by the Carnegie 
Steel Co., which is said to have bought 
about 20,000 tons. The tone of the 
local steel market is decidedly firmer, 


and the larger steel mills are holding 
their prices very firm. 


CLEVELAND.—Heavy sales of holi- 
day goods continue. Staple lines are 
quiet. Collections are said to be fair. 


TWIN CITIES.—Market conditions 
continue rather quiet. Contrary to gen- 
eral expectations, there have been some 
further price changes. 

Carriage bolts are now quoted at 
45-5 per cent instead of 40-10 per cent; 
machine bolts, 50-5 per cent instead of 
50 per cent. There has been a sub- 
stantial decline on glass, so that single 
strength is now 82-10-5 per cent in- 
stead of 82 per cent; and double 
strength is 84-10-5 per cent instead of 
84 per cent. New schedule of prices 
of hammers and hatchets are quoted in 
this issue. Dietz lanterns are now 
quoted $13 per dozen, instead of $13.50. 
Steel sheets show an advance probably 
due to jobbers having worked down 
stocks; as the decline some time ago 
was for this purpose and did not repre- 
sent a factory decline. 
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New York Market News 


$18,444,390 for Xmas Gifts 
in New York 


New York City banks have mailed 
out holly bordered checks totalling 
$18,444,390 to several hundred thou- 
sand members of Christmas clubs who 
deposited savings during the year for 
Christmas funds. The depositors paid 
from twenty-five cents to $20 a week 
since the first of the year in order to 
buy Christmas gifts. 

The total of such savings in the 
United States this year is $211,606,800 
according to Herbert F. Rawll, presi- 
dent of the Christmas Club Corpo- 
ration, 51 Chambers Street, New York 
City, owner of copyrights on the sys- 
tem. This is an increase of about 
$30,000,000 more than last year’s total. 
The increase in New York City was 
$4,957,760. The total number of 
depositors in the country is said to be 
5,468,000. 


President’s Message 
Impresses Trade 


The President’s message to Congress 
was favorably received by the New 
York trade and the general consensus 





Holiday articles particularly in de- 
mand are as follows: 


DRILLS.—Yankee automatic drills, 
No. 41, $91.74 each (in holly cartons.) 
SAWS.—Disston American Boy saw, 
$1.82 each (in holly cartons). 
WRENCHES. — Walworth  Stillson 
wrench, 10 in., 95c. each (in holly 
cartons). 

PYREX WARE.—Round pudding 
dishes, No. 120, 93%c. each; No. 121, 
80c each; No. 122, 66%c. each; No. 
123, 56%c. each; No. 124, 40c. each. 
Square pudding dish No. 800B, 83%c. 
each; square casserole, No. 800, $1.50 
each; round casserole, No. 100 $1.66% 
each; No. 101, $1.33%4 each; No. 102, 
$1.16% each; No. 103, $1 each. Oval 
casseroles, No. 193, $1 each; No. 190, 
$2 each. Oblong utility dish, No. 231, 
66%c. each; No. 232, $1.16% each; 





PRICES OF HOLIDAY GOODS 


round pie plates, range from 50 to 
7344c. each. Fish or meat platters, 
No. 313, $1 each; No. 315, 

each; serving tray No. 7 

each; round custard cups, " 
16%c. each; Pyrex gift set No. 
$3.33 per set; household set No. 10, 
$6.63%4 per set. 
PERCOLATORS.—Universal colonial 
pattern No. E-9646-N, $12.15 each; 
Continental pattern, No. E-9876-N, 
$7.10 each. 

TOASTERS.—Standard model, $4.56 
each; DeLuxe model, 9.97 each; Re- 
versible model, $6.08 each. 
GRILLS.—Snap switch grill, $9.20 
each; 4 heat oblong grill, $7.80 each; 
waffle iron, $9.20 each. 

VACUUM CLEANERS. — Universal 
— $35 each; No. E7201, $41.50 
each, 











of opinion is that it will have a good 
effect on business morale and on gen- 
eral financial and business conditions 
throughout the country. The Presi- 
dent’s stressing of domestic problems 
and his insistence on tax reduction is 
regarded by New York business men 
as highly favorable factors which will 
strongly influence the continuance of 
good business. 


Pick-Up Business Active 


Pick-up business in the New York 
wholesale market is unusually heavy, 
jobbers say. Most of the current de- 
mands are for holiday goods, although 
there is strong and consistent buying 
of staples. Telephone and mail orders 
for immediate shipments are also large. 


CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 


The following are New York job- 
bers’ quotations on some of the sea- 
sonable lines principally in demand: 


ASH SIFTERS.—Rotary ash sifters, 
$2.10 each. 


AUTO VISES.—Columbian, No. 143, 
$3.25 each. 
AXES.—Handled axes, Pe to 3 Ib., 
: to 3% Ib., $19. 25 
; o 4% Ib., $19. 75 per 
—_ 4 to 5 Ib., $20.25 per doz.; 4% 
to 5% Ib., $20. 45 per doz.; 5 Ib., 
only, $22. 5 per doz. 
House axes, 2% Ib., 19 in. handles, 
$14.25 per doz. 
BOLTS AND NUTS—Common car- 
riage bolts, small, 35 to 35-10 per 
cent; large, 35 to 35-10 per cent. 
Machine bolts, small, 45 to 45-10 
per cent; large, 45 to 45-10 per cent. 
Lag screws, 45 to 45-10 per cent. 
Stove bolts, 70-10 to 75 per cent, 
both flat and round head. | 
Sink bolts, 70-10 to 75 per cent. 
Tire bolts, 45 to 50 per cent. 
Step bolts, 40-5 per cent. 
Screw anchors, 75-10 per cent. 
Lag screw shields, 80-15-5 per cent. 
Machine bolt shields, 60-10-5 per 
cent. 
CARPET SWEEPERS. — ey 
“American Queen,” $54 mire OZ.; 
“Club,”’ $108 per doz.; te," $60 
per doz. ; ; “Grand Rapids” Nic, 948 per 
doz. ; “Grand Rapids” Jap., $44 per 
doz.: “Grand’ Jap, $60 per doz.; 
“Parlor Queen,’’ $56 per doz.; 
cess,”’ $50 per doz.; “Standard’ ° Jmp., 
$36 per doz.; “Universal” Nic., $46 
per doz.; “Universal” Jap., $42 per 
doz. 
TOY SWEEPERS.—"Little ee 3 
6 or 9 doz.) $2.10 per doz.; Little 
Queen” (3, 6 or 9 doz.) $8.50 per doz.; 
“Little Jewel” (1 doz.) $10 per doz. 
COTTON GLOVES.—Jersey pat- 
tern, 2lc. per pair; light canvas, 
without cuffs, 14c. per pair; heavy 
canvas, without cuffs, 22c. per pair. 
DOOR KNOBS.—Mineral rim, 18c. 
per pair; mineral mortise, 19c. per 
pair; jet, porcelain rim, 19%c. per 
pair; jet and porcelain mortise, 20c. 
per pair. 


FURNACE scoops. — Furnace 
scoops, hollow back, steel D handle, 
49c. each. Long handle, 52c. each. 
Hollow back, wood D handle, 63c. 
one, All less 5 per cent for bundle 
ots. 


GALVANIZED PAILS — Galvanized 
pails, 8-qt., 19c. each; 10-qt., 22c. 
each; 12-qt., 24c. each; 14-qt., 27c. 
each; 16-qt., 32c. each. 

Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., 35c. 
each; 14-qt., 40c. each; 16-qt., 46c. 
each. 

Galvanized tubs, No. 1, 69c. each; 
No. 2, 78c. each; No. 3, Qle. each. 


ICE SKATES.—Ice skates (Union 
Hardware)—No. 1624, 80c.; No. 1624%, 
$1.15; No. 1724%, $1.43; No. 1824: 
$1.88; No, 1924%, $2.80; No. 524%, 
$1.21: No. 42414, $1.53; No. 724, $2; a 
92414, 92.94; No 88c. ; 
$1.50: No. 9, $2.50; No. OX3, N35. 38: 
Donoghue, $5; Ext. Bob, plain, 53c.; 
Ext. Bob, nickeled, 63c.; No. 52, 88c.: 
No. 5124, $1; No. 5624, $1. 06; No. 
seas’, $1. 36; No. 5724%, ’ 
5244%4L, . 
724L, = ~_ h- 924%L, $3.50; No. 
$3.94; $5.50; No. 07, $1. 25; No. 
08, $2. Db, No. Osi, 92.93. 

Sundries and parts from list 30-5 
per cent. 


LINSEED OIL.—In lots of less than 
5 bbl., 98c. per gal.; in lots of 5 bbl. 
or more, 95c. per gal. Calcutta lin- 
seed oil in bbl., $1.04 per gal. Boiled 
oil is 2c. extra; double boiled oil is 
8c. extra and oil in half bbl. is 5c. 
per gal. additional. 


NAILS.—Wire nails, $4 to $4.25 base, 
per keg. 

Cut nails, $4.50 base, per keg. 

Wire nails and — in small lots, 
70 per cent off lis 

Roofing nails, 1 -4 12, 100 1lb., $7.55, 
galvanized; and plain, $5.55. 


POULTRY NETTING.— From New 
York stock 40-2% per cent; f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 45-5 per cent. 
ROPE.—Pure Manila rope, 18c. base 
per Ib.; hardware grade, 174%4c. base 
per Ib. 


SCREWS.—Flat head steel machine 
screws, 66%4 per cent. 

Round head steel machine screws, 
66% per cent. 

Flat head brass machine screws, 
60 per cent. 

Flat head steel wood screws, bright, 
full packages, 75-20 per cent. 

Galvanized, 60-20 per cent. 

Flat head brass, 72%-20 per cent. 

Round head blued, 7244-20 per cent. 

Round head nickel plated, 6214-20 
per cent. 

Round head brass, 67%-20 per cent. 

Prices vary in different sections of 
the city. 


SIDEWALK SCRAPERS. — Side- 
walk scrapers, tank riveted, 4 x 7, 
$4 per doz.; scraper with shank, 5 x 7, 
96.25 per doz.; scraper with socket, 
6 x 7, $8.75 per doz. 


SNOW SHOVELS. — Snow shovels, 
= 2 rivets, long “handle, $4.75 per 
oz. 

Galvanized snow shovels, 21% x 16, 
D handle, $13 per doz. 


SOLDER.—Kester string solder in 
1 lb. spools, 57c. per spool. 

Bar solder, commercial grade, 3lc. 
per lb. Strip solder, in 5 Ib. boxes, 
35c. per Ib. 


WEATHER STRIP.—Weather strip, 
double rubber, 66%-5 per cent dis- 
count; single rubber, 6644-5 per cent 
discount. Felt, 60 per cent discount. 
Flexible, all rubber, 60 and 5 per 
cent discount. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Jobbers’ quotations, 
f.o.b. New York. 

Black wire cloth, 12-mesh, $2.35 
per 100 sq. ft. 

Galvanized wire cloth, 12-mesh, 
$2.80 per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $3.30 
per 100 sq. ft. 

Copper wire cloth, 14-mesh, $7.50 
per 100 sq. ft. 

Bronze, 14-mesh, $7.75 per 100 sq. 

$is Pte se 16-mesh, 98.85 per 100 
sq. ft. 
Wire Cloth, galvanized square mesh 
cloth, %-in. mesh, $5 per 100 sq. ft.; 
3%-in. mesh, $5.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 
%-in. mesh, $5.50 per 100 sq. ft. 
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Holiday Rush Continues in Chicago— 
Few Price Changes Indicated for Next Year 


(Chicago Office of HARDWARE AGE) 

ITTLE or no change has occurred in the local market. 
ie A few price changes were reported but were not 

serious enough to make any material change. The 
wholesalers are very busy with holiday business which is 
running ahead of last year’s record. Buyers are visiting 
these markets in increasing numbers and for the most part 
are taking back with them as much Christmas merchan- 
dise as possible to fill up their rapidly depleted stocks. 
Christmas business in the retail stores has opened up in 
fine shape and few hardware merchants have let the op- 
portunity of increasing sales slip by them. 

Outside of the holiday business considerable attention 
is being paid to business for next year as soon as the 
inventories are completed. Salesmen will be ready to 
solicit business on summer and fall lines about the middle 
of January and while there is some talk of stronger prices 
on certain lines, for the most part the ruling prices next 
year will be at present levels or slightly under. 

Hardware markets depend largely upon the basic iron 
and steel prices and while some of these obtained six 
months ago carried premiums there is no premium for 
delivery now but a firm tone to present prices. In some 
cases there is a disposition to wait before placing new busi- 
ness but offers for large tonnage at concessions have 
failed to bring out more favorable prices. One condition 
and another has arisen in the various markets that has 
strengthened prices from time to time and it has been 


ALARM CLOCKS.—The holiday sea- 
son finds stocks badly broken or entire- 
ly depleted. Some factories find it 
necessary to apportion their orders to 
jobbers in much the same fashion as 
existed during the war. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, 
doz. lots; $11.04 in case : 
Bird, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case 
lots; Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, 
$18.36 in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in 
doz. lots, $20.16 in case lots; Look- 
out, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case 


ter 
Duty set, 

Socket set, 
Driver _ set, 


waukee. 


stocks, somewhat 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
doz. base; 
base; 


Service set, $15 
$8; 
‘; 
$3.40. 
Wrenches less 40 per cent f.o.b. 


Snap-On Wrenches.—No. 101 Mas- 

.25; No. 202 Heavy 

No. 
No. 


AXES.—Shipments 

improved; 
confirmed for balance of season. 
from jobbers’ 
First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 
double bitted, 
good quality black unhandled 


impossible for hardware manufacturers to buy raw ma- 
terial under the market. The prices ruling on future 
orders taken this fall and winter for spring delivery 
were in most cases slightly higher than the season before, 
and it is logical to believe in view of the present situation 
that new prices to be announced after Jan. 1 will be 
largely a confirmation of the present figures. 

Considering the amount of business in sight and the 
small inventories of wholesalers, manufacturers, retailers 
as well as mill product distributors, it is not believed 
that the demand can fall off enough to force prices down 
materially. 

Business failures for October numbered 1633 compared 
with 1253 for September but 1 per cent less than a year 
ago. The liabilities of the failures were 115 per cent more 
than a year ago, which, according to some experts, shows 
the need of closer credit supervision. 

The value of the dollar for the week ending Nov. 24 
was 66.1 cents compared with the 1913 dollar at 100. The 
October average was 64.3 cents and the November aver- 
age 65.8 cents. There has been a steady increase since 
last May. 

Real winter weather will bring out an increased de- 
mand for purely winter lines which have been slow due 
to the mildness of the weather. A spurt in these lines 
will add to the large holiday totals. 

Collections are reported to be improved and more satis- 
factory than a few weeks ago. 


finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per set; 
cylinder front door sets, $8.50 per set. 
CHAIN.—No change in situation; de- 
mand good, but market is not strong. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$8.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00 4% 
oe welded cow ties, $2.75 per 
OZ. 


COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 


404, Universal 
505B Screw 
All Snap-On 
Mil- 


from __ factories 
present prices 


stocks, 


3 to 4-lb., $14 
$19 doz. 


lots; Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, 
$14.64 in. case lots. 


AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 
Indications are that there will be little 
change in prices, if any, for 1924. Ad- 
vances in a few arms models may be 
expected, 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. 
Good holiday sales reported; moderate 
weather has hindered sale of regular 
winter lines. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41ec. each; Champion 
Blue Box line, 53c. each; A. Cc. Titan, 
58c, each; lots of 100, b6c. each; A. 
C. Special Ford 44c. each. 

Spot Lights.—Anderson, No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

eatforns—E- A. Electric (Ford), $4 


Jacks, No. 46, 
$2.50 each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; 
Simplex, No. 36,. $1.80 ‘each; Ajax, 
No. 6, 90c. each: National Standard, 
No. 21, $1.20 each 

Pumps. —Rose, "2% -in. 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid dozen pair lots, 
3314 per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid fabric, $8.65 each; cord, $11.60 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.30 each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.80 each. 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 


stocks, 


ach. 
“Jest —Reliable 


cylinder, 


axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
doz. base; single bitted handled 
axes, $15 to $22 per doz., according 
to quality and grade of handle. 


BALE TIES.—Sales very quiet now; 
there should be a good demand during 
the cold weather. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago district: Bale ties, 70 
per cent discount. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Good business 
reported at recently reduced prices; 
local prices on stove bolts slightly re- 
duced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Small carriage bolts, 
rolled thread, 50-10 per cent dis- 
count; small carriage bolts, cut 
thread, 50 per cent discount; large 
carriage bolts, cut thread, 50 per 
cent discount; small machine bolts, 
rolled thread, 60-5 per cent discount; 
small machine bolts, cut thread, 
50-10-5 per cent discount; large ma- 
chine bolts, cut thread, 50-10-5 per 
cent discount; all stove bolts, 70-10-5 
per cent discount; lag screws, 
50-10-10 per cent discount. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Prices on 
butts have been reaffirmed by factories 
and are the same as before except on 
galvanized, which are slightly reduced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pair; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 


Low prices continue here, with a good 
volume of business. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40 per cent discount. 


CUTLERY.—The Christmas and holi- 
day demand for pocket cutlery, shears, 
scissors, razors, clocks, silverware, 
carvers, manicure sets, harmonicas, 
watches, ice hot bottles and kits is on 
in full swing. Present indications 
point to a record breaking season on 
these lines. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE. 
Nothing new reported in prices; all 
heating appliances moving rapidly; 
increased demand for reflector type 
heaters for Christmas trade. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: No. 14 rubber covered 

;_ 1000-ft. lots, 

No. 18 lamp cord, $15 per 1000 

a lots, %13. 75; %-in. brush 

socket, 20c. each; two-way 

plugs, 60c. each; in lots of 10, 52c. 

each; one-piece attachment plugs, 

18c. each; two-piece attachment 

Lan ba 12c. each. Christmas tree 

outfits, eight light extension, $1.75 
each 


EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Demand continues above normal. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or black- 
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smith’s sledges 5-lb. and heavier, 


lle. per Ib 
FIELD FENCE.—Orders to jobbers 
are improving and with March 1 dating 
on lots of 1000 rods or more, it seems 
like a good time to buy. Many orders 
specify Jan. 1 shipment. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60%. 
per cent discount from lists. 

FILES.—No recent change; 
about normal. 


We quote from 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
per cent off list: 


demand 


jobbers’ stocks, 
American files, 60-5 
Nicholson files, 50- 
10 per cent off list; Disston files, 
50-10-10 per cent off list; Black 
Diamond files, 50-5 per cent off list. 


FOOD CHOPPERS.—There is a good 
seasonal demand. No price changes 
expected for balance of season, which 
ends March 1. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

+: f.0.b. oe Food choppers, Uni- 

versal No. $15 per doz.; No. 1, 
oe. 20 per doz.. No. 2, $22.25 per doz.; 

No. 3, $28. 35 er doz.; Enterprise, 

No. 501, $16.65 per doz.; No. 602, 
$20.80 per doz.; No. 703, $27 per doz. 


GALVANIZED AND TINWARE.— 
Sales holding up well at new prices 
announced recently. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition gal- 
vanized-after-made water pails, 8- 

$1.85 doz.; 10-qt., $2.10 doz.; 12- 

$2.30 doz.; 14-qt., $2. “ted doz.; gal- 
Sa wash tubs No. 1, $6.25 doz.; 
No. 2, $7 doz.; No. 3, $8.25 doz.; 5- 
al. galvanized oil can, $6.25 doz. to 
$7.50 doz. 
GLASS AND PUTTY.—Demand 
good at this time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Commercial 
putty, 100-lb. kits, $3.55; glaziers’ 
points, Nos. 1, 2 and 38, one doz. 
packages, 65c. 

HANDLED HAMMERS.—The ‘trade 
continues to show interest in the line 
at the new prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
No. 11% first quality nail hammers, 
$12 per doz.; 12-oz. ball pein, $8.80 
per doz.; competitive forged nail 
hammers, $5.60 per doz.; cast steel 
hammers, $4 per doz. 


HATCHETS.—The new prices are 
about the 1922 level; considerable in- 
terest being shown by the demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2 extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $17.15 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $12.40 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $13.15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2 $8.45 doz. 

HANDLES, TOOL AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL.—Prices very firm; advances 
more likely than declines; futures for 
steel goods handles receiving fair at- 
tention; current demand slow. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Axe Handies.—No. 1 hickory, $4 
doz.; No. 2, $3 doz.; finest selected 
white hickory, $6 doz.; special white 
second growth hickory, $5 doz. 

Hatchet and Hammer Handles.— 
No. 1, 90c. per doz.; finest growth 
hickory, $1.50 per doz. 

Hay Fork Handles. — Straight, 
chucked and bored, 4% ft., $4.50 

., $5.50 doz; XX 4%-ft., 
5-ft., $4.80 doz.; X 414-ft 
$2.40 doz.: 5-ft., $2.80 doz. 

Hay Fork Handles.—Bent, chucked 
and bored, 4% ft., $7.50 doz.; ry ake 
$8.50 doz.; XX bent, 4% -ft., 4.50 
doz.; 5- ft., 4 bent, te. 
$3. doz.; "$3.40 doz. 

Manure Fork Handles. — Bent, 
4-ft., $4.75 doz.; . $5.10 doz.; 

XX’ bent, 4-ft., £ .. 4%-ft., 
$5.10 doz.: X 2 4-ft., $2. 60 doz.; 
4%-ft., $2.95 doz. 


very 
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Garden Hoe Handles.—XX 4% ft., 
$3.45 doz.; X 414-ft., $2.40 doz. 
Garden Rake WHandles.—XX 5%- 
t., $5.25 doz.; X 5%-ft., $3.25 doz. 
Handles. —Regular pattern, 
4-ft., $5.90 doz.; X 4%-ft., 
D-handle “pest grade, 
X grade, $6.25 doz. 

Spade Handies.—D-handle, best 
grade, $7.75 doz.; X grade, $6 doz. 
HINGES.—Prices have been reaffirmed 
on bulk hinges and straps for spring. 
One pair in box with screws, all prices 

reduced some, but irregularly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.57; 6- 
in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10-in., $4.92 
per doz. pairs. Extra heavy T 
hinges in bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., 
$1.85; 6-in., $2.31; 8-in., 33. 95; 10-in., 
$5.64 per doz. pairs. 

HUduunnniontucagnagyssitt 
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Impossible to Run a Store 
Without It 


“Hardware Age, 
“New York City. 
“Gentlemen: 
“Enclosed find check for sub- 
scription to HARDWARE AGE. 
“After having read a few num- 
bers it would seem impossible to 
try and run a hardware store 
without its valuable information. 
“Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs. A. W.) Emma R. Wegner. 
“Kessler Hardware Store, 
**Denver, Colo.”’ 


UUUUAUAUBAAULLNAAALU TT 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Fair inter- 
est being manifested in future orders. 


We quote from’ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: White Mountain, 1- 
qt., $4.85 list; 2-qt., $5.65 list; 3-qt., 
$6. 75 list; 4- -qt., 25 list; 6-qt., $10.45 

8-qt., $13.5 list; ‘ 
12-qt., $21. BS list; 
20-at., $33.20 list; 

; Arctic, 1-qt.. $4 list; 2 

; 3-qt., $5.55 list; 4-qt., $6. 80 list: 

.. $8.60 list; 8-qt., $11.10 list. All 
the above, less 50 per cent discount. 


ICE SKATES.—Current __ business 
growing stronger; a shortage not un- 
likely. 


We quote from 
f.o.b. Chicago: Key, 
men’s and. boys’, bright finish, 76c. 
per pair; key clamp, rocker, men’s 
and boys’ nickel finish, $1.10 per 
pair; key clamp, rocker, polished 
steel runners, men’s and boys’, $1.38 
per pair; ™% key, clamp, rocker, 
women’s and girls’, $1.31 per pair; % 
key, clamp, hockey, women’s and 
girls’, $1.38 per pair; screw on hockey, 
$1.19 per pair; men’s ice skate out- 
fits, $4.75 per pair; women’s ice 
skate outfits, $5 per pair. 


INCUBATORS.—Orders continue to 
come in; future orders breaking all 
previous records. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per 
cent discount; brooder stoves, 30 per 
cent discount. 

LANTERNS.—Sales continue good. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago; Dietz D-Lite, $13 doz.; 
with large fount, $14.25 doz.: Little 
Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, $13 doz. 
LARD PRESSES AND SAUSAGE 
STUFFERS.—Extensive advertising 
by manufacturers and high prices of 
pork products as compared to hogs is 

stimulating consumer demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Enterprise, No. 25. 4- 
qat.. $7.28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7.89 
each; No. 35, 8-qt., $8.67 each. 

NAILS.—Demand failing off account 
of the weather. Stocks in the country 


stocks, 
clamp, rocker, 


jobbers’ 
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reported low and it looks now as if 
jobbers would have a hard time to fill 
orders completely if the trade waits 
until the spring demand is on. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1- 
in. and tonger, $2.50 for snorter than 
1-in. 

OIL STOVES.—Future orders coming 
in fairly well; March 1 dating being 
allowed. 

We 
f.o.b. 
tion 
3-burner, 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Old line New Perfec- 
2-burner stoves, $17 each list; 
$22 each list; 4-burner, $28 
each list; new improved New Perfec- 
tion 2-burner, 22 each list; 3- 
burner, $28.50 each list; 4-burner, 
$35 each list; Superfex 2-burner, $36 
each list; 3-burner, $45 each list; 4- 
burner, $58.50 each list. All subject 
to 30 per cent discount. Lots of ten 
or more are subject to 30-5 per cent 
discount. 
PAINTS AND OILS.—Linseed oil ve- 
mained steady. Turpentine advanced 
1 cent. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Linseed Oil.—Raw, 
per gal.; 5-barrel lot 


quote 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
barrel 
s, 95e 


lots, $1 
per gal. 
barrel lots, 
5-barrel lots, 97c. per 


Linseed Oil.—Boiled, 
$1.02 


sal 


Turpentine. —Barrel 
al. 


per gal.; 


lots, $1.08 per 


Denatured Alcohol.—Barrel 
56c. per gal. 

White Lead.—100-Ib. 
100 lbs.; 50-lb. kegs, 
Ibs., 25-Ib. kegs, 14%4c. per 100 Ibs.; 
12%-lb. kegs, 14%4c. per 100 Ibs 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6c per Ib 

Shellac,—(4-Ib. goods) white, $3.75 
per gal.; orange, $3.50 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ibs. 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—Dealers’ sales 
excellent; metal frames for Pyrex are 
going well. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Casseroles.—Round. No. 167, 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 
doz.; No. 197, $14 doz. 

Nursing Bottles. — Narrow 
flat shape and wide mouth, 
(narrow neck only), 80c. per 
all styles, 6-0z., $1.60 per doz.; 
$2 per doz.; t., $2.40 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202. $6 doz.: No. 
203. $7.20 doz.: No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; 
232, $14 doz. 

RADIO.—Stocks ample on all items 
except radio tubes; shortage of tubes 


still acute; made up sets selling freely. 


REFRIGERATORS.—Several factories 
have sold their 1924 output. Dealers 
should not wait any longer to place 
their orders. 

ROLLER SKATES. 


excellent. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


lots, 


kegs, l4e. per 
14\%c. per 100 


stocks, 
doz.: 


$12 
$12 
193, $12 
neck, 
4-02. 
doz. ; 
8-0Z., 


No. 


Christmas sales 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Union Boys’ skates, 
$1.55 pair; girls’, $1.65 pair; Chicago 
boys’, $1.45 pair; girls’, $1.55 pair: 
Chicago rubber tired, boys’, $2.75 
pair; girls’, $2.85 pair. 
ROPE.—Manila rope is considered a 
favorable purchase at the low price 
recently established. Current sales 
moderate in volume, but a good volume 
is being placed for early 1924 delivery. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope standard brands, 15%. per 
lb.; No. 2 manila rope, 14%4c. per Ib. 
base; No. 1 sisal rope, highest qual- 
ity, standard brands, 13%c. per Ib 
base: No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 12%4c. per Ib. base. 
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SASH CORD.—Manufacturers’an- 
nounced two advances of 2 cents per 
lb., but no local changes have been 
announced. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: vO. standard 


brands, $10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 8, 
$12 per doz. hanks. 


SASH PULLEYS.—Demand excellent. 
Steel pulleys unchanged in price, but 
cheap cast pulleys have advanced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common sash pulleys, 
60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. doz.; Common 
Sense, 2-in., 60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. 
doz.; No. 105, 57c. doz.; barrels, 5c. 


doz. 
SCREEN DOORS.—There is some 
talk of an advance in wire cloth on 
account of the advance in weaving 
wire. If cloth advances, makers of 
screen doors say they will be obliged 
to advance also. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Screen Doors.—No. 266, 2-8 x 6-8, 


stocks, 
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head blued, 78 per cent new list; flat 
head brass, 76 per cent new list; 
round head brass, 74 per cent new 
list; japanned, 74 per cent new list. 


SLEDS AND COASTER WAGONS.— 
Christmas sales very good and exceed 
last year. 


SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Prices firm, but unchanged; tin and 
lead markets continue strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 
solder, $28 per 100 Ib.; medium, 45-55 
solder, $27 per 100 lb.; tinners’, 40-60 
solder, $26 per 100 Ib.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 lb.; Stand- 
ond No. 4 babbitt metal, $11 per 100 


STEEL SHEETS.—Stocks here com- 
plete; sales active; prices firmer than 
a few weeks ago. 


We.quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $5.85 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage 
black sheets, $4.70 per 100 Ib. 


TOYS.—Sales going strong; wholesale 
stocks being rapidly cleaned out. 


December 13, 1923 


doz. ; No. | » $3.60 om; ‘ aib 3 Clutch, 
8 


No, 14. Somme No. 1, $2.38 
doz. : No. 1, $3.48 doz.; No. 2, $5.37 
OZ. 


WIRE GOODS.—Demand normal for 
the season. Still some talk on prices, 
but nothing definite has been an- 
nounced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.60 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool galva- 
nized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 9 
galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 
Ib.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per 
100 lb.; catch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $4.30 per 100 lb.; 12-mesh 
black wire cloth, $2.10 per 100 sq. 
t.; 12-mesh eee ge oe wire cloth, 
$2.45 per 100 x, * 14-mesh bronze 
wire cloth, $6.70 per 100 sq. ft. in 
50-ft. rolls: galvanized before poultry 
netting, #5510 per cent discount: 
galvanized after poultry netting, 45 
per cent discount. 


WRENCHES.—No new developments; 


$23.15 doz.; No. 296, 2-8 x 6-8, $28.20 
doz.; No. 311, 2-8 x 6-8, $40 doz. 
Window Screens.—No. 1833, $5.30 
doz.; No. 2433, $6.50 doz. 
SCREWS.—Stocks complete; 
very good. 
We 
f.o.b. 
screws, 


demand 
now on. 


quote from _ jobbers’ 
Chicago: Flat head 
80 per cent new list; 


stocks, 
bright 
round 


f.o.b. Chicago: 
doz.; No. 1, 


TRAPS.—Mild weather has interfered 
with trapping in some sections, but 
sales should be unusually good from 


We quote from jobbers’ 
Triumph No. 0, 
$1.83 doz.; 


stocks good; demand normal. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago. Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off: knife 
stocks, handle wrenches, 40-10 per cent off; 
$1.52 Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 
No. 1%, $2.75 60-7%4 per cent off. 


New England Showing Increasing Interest 


in Holiday Goods—Big Demand for Radio 


(Boston office of HARDWARE AGE) 

ITH Christmas only a few days off, New England 

retail hardware dealers show more interest in holi- 

day goods. The market for such merchandise is, 
for the first time this year, what is termed active. Indi- 
vidual purchases of individual items are small, however. 
But the retail trade is taking a good variety of goods 
and in nine cases out of ten medium and high priced mer- 
chandise. Cheap stock is moving the slowest. 

It now develops that shelf hardware jobbing sales in 
November, while in excess of those for the corresponding 
month last year, were not as large as anticipated. Early 
in that month there were all the earmarks of a tremen- 
dous stock turnover, but the spread between sales and 
those for November, last year, grew steadily narrower 
as the month drew to an end. That jobbers were dis- 
appointed goes without saying for the desire is to reduce 


stocks to a minimum before Jan. 1. How successful they 
will be in this endeavor is problematical. 

In other hardware lines there is a contraction in busi- 
ness, which is seasonable. For instance, mill supply 
houses are doing less than a month ago, and the same is 
true of heavy hardware. Those mill supply jobbers that 
have gone in for radio, however, are enjoying mighty 
good business in that particular line. On regular mill 
supply lines and on heavy hardware, the outlook for early 
1924 is encouraging, say jobbers. 

Retail dealers, as is to be expected, are more active. 
Weather conditions, however, have been more conducive 
to the,sale of rubber boots and sport clothing than to 
Christmas goods. But it is realized that millions will be 
spent this month for holiday goods, and the trade is con- 
fident it will get its share of the dollars. 


BARROWS. — Jobbers report sizable 
bookings for garden barrows for 
spring, 1924, delivery at new prices 
established last month. They say the 
average retail stock is small. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Barrows.—Garden, standard makes, 
per quality, No. 4, $6.00 each, net; 
5, $6.25; from factory, o. 4, 
95.75; No. 5, $6.00. Canal, No. 120, 
$3.50 each; No. 75a, steel gray, $6.50 
each 
BATTERIES.—Sales of batteries ex- 
cellent. Never before in the last three 
months of any year on record have 
sales been as large as this year. The 
rapid growth of radio is said to be at 
the bottom of the prosperity in bat- 
teries. 
from 


quote 30ston jobbers’ 


stocks: 

Batteries. — Golumbia line, ignitor, 
in lots of 50, $30.22, net; per 100, in 
lots of less than 50, $35.22. Hot Shot, 


No. 1461-M, in less than barrel lots, 
a. 76 each; in barrel lots, $1.66; No. 
1562-M, in less en bores lots, $2. 08; 
barrel lots, $1.98; 1662-M, in less 
$294 barrel lots, Neds barrel lots, 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, — New 
England manufacturers are fairly 
buried with business and are far behind 
on deliveries. We hear of one instance 
where hardware ordered as far back 
as last May has not been delivered. 
The consumptive demand is still tre- 
mendous, and will continue so just so 
long as the open winter continues. In 
addition, builders, contractors and the 
like have an enormous amount of pros- 
pective building, particularly home 
building, in view. Retail stocks of 
builders’ hardware everywhere appear 
small. 


CARTS AND WAGONS.—For 


brisk. Buyers are urging immediate 
shipments, indicating small stocks in 
their hands. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Bangg Line.—Coaster wagons, 
, rubber tire os wheels, 
No. 28, $8.25, Hats No. $9.10; No. 
34, $9. $0; No. tt Ne 40, $12. 35. 
Discount to tende 384. er cent. 
Kiddie $1.50; No 
No. 302, No. 303, 
$6.50; Ne +506, $8.50. Discount. 33% 
per cent. 
Kiddie Gy + —No. 101, $2.25 
$3; No. 103, $3.75; No. 
"Ne! 105, .$5. Discount 
33% per cen 
id 


die pedal Kars.—No. 154, 9% 
each; No. 155, $7. Discount, 33% 


per cent. 

Kiddie Koasters.—No. 705, $13.50, 
list; No. 706, $15. Discount, 33% 
per cent. 

Kiddie Skooters.—No. 805, $6 list. 
Discount 33% per cent. 


CHRISTMAS TREE HOLDERS.— 
the Movement out of jobbers’ stocks entire- 


holiday trade, sales are much more ly satisfactory. 
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We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Christmas Tree Holders.—Osborne 
line, $3.50 per dozen, net. 


CLOCKS.—The sale of all kinds of 
clocks is good, but of some makes is 
better than others. Manufacturers 
have been doing better in the matter 
of deliveries, say jobbers, consequently 
less trouble is had in making deliveries. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Western Line.—Sleepmeter, $1.30 
each; in dozen lots, $1.26 each; i 
case (forty-eight 
Jack-O-Lantern, $1.95 ; in dozen 
lots, $1.90 each; in case lots, $1.84; 
radiolite, $1.95 each; in dozen lots, 
$1.90 each; in case lots, $1.84 each. 

28 each; in dozen lots, 
in one Ccmanty-far) 


in dozen pe., aor ea 
case lots, $2.14 each. Bluebird, $1.1 
each; in dozen lots, $1.10 each; 
case ‘lots, $1.07 each. Blackbird, 
each; in dozen lots, $1.58 each; 
case lots, $1.43 each. 

Waterbury Line.—Thrift, in case 
lots, 96c. each; in less than case lots, 
91.02 each. Relay, in case lots, $2.14 
each; in less than case lots, $2.26 


each. 

Gilbert Line.—Tornado, in case lots, 
$1.02 each; in dozen lots, $1.05 each; 
in less than dozen lots, $1.15 each. 


CUTLERY.—Sales of cutlery have 
picked up wonderfully within a week 
or ten days; carvers particularly 
encouraging; pocket knives up to the 
average; scissors and shears very good. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 

Straight Shears. — Universal line, 
japanned, 6-in., $8 per doz, net; 6% 
in., $8.50; 7-in., $9; 7%-in., $9.55; 8- 
in., 910.10; 9 Nickel-plated, 
6-in., $9.15; > $9.55;  7-in., 
$10.10; VA- -in. oe ; 8-in., $11.15 
-in., $14. Left hand, ‘aig! in., $13. 80, 

Bent Trimmers. — Jap anned, 7-in., 
$9.55; 8-in., 910.75; iin. $13.55; 10- 
n., $16.90. 

Barbers’ Shears. — Nickel - plated, 
Tin., $12 per doz. net; 8-in., $12.80. 

Sissors. —Pocket, 4- in., $8. 35 - per 
doz. net; 4%-in., $8.65. ‘Embroidery, 
3%-in., $7.65; 4-in., $8.35. Ladies, 
4-in., 98.35; 4%%-in., $8.70; 5-in., $9; 
6-in., $10.35. 


ELECTRICAL GOODS.—Here again, 
a decided betterment in business is 
noted, with table stoves possible the 
most active goods. Irons, however, are 
a close second. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

lron.—Demanco, No. 5, $3.50 a doz. 
net; in lots of five, $3.25. Domestic, 
$5 list, in less, 30 per cent discount; 
in lots of six to 23, 30 and 10 per cent 
discount; in lots of 24 and more, 40 
per cent discount. Thermax, $3.30 
net. Quality line Nos. 902, 905 and 
909, $6.75 list; Nos. 9091 and 9191, 
$7.70, in lots up to five, 25 and 10 per 
cent discount, in lots of six or more, 
35 per cent discount. 

Toasters.—Star, $3.50 net each; in 
lots of 12, $3.85 each; in lots of 25, 
$3.25 each; in gross lots, $3 each. 
Universal line, No. 946, $6.75 list; 
No. 945, $7.50; No. 947 (reversible), 
$8. Discount in lots up to five, $25 
and 10 per cent; in lots of six or 
more, 35 per cent. 

Table Stoves.—Landers. Frary & 
Clark line dise. No. 998, $9 list: 
square table, No. 988, $13.50; oven, 
No. 41, 97. Discount 25 and 10 per 
cent; in assortments of six, 35 per 
cent. 

Curling !rons.—Improved, $1 each 
net. Universal line, No. 9801, 5 
each list; No. 9201, 
with comb, $6.75; No. 
comb, $7.25; discount in lots 
five, 25 and 10 per cent; in lots of 
six or more, 35 per cent. 


FREEZERS.—Vacuum ice cream 
freezers continue to enjoy a wide dis- 
tribution, presumably for the holiday 
trade. Other kinds of freezers, as 
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might be expected at this season, are 
in limited request. 


We quote from 
stocks: 

Freezers.—White Mountain, 1-qt., 
$4.85 list; 2-qt., $5.65; 3-qt., $6.75; 
4-qt., 98.25; 6-qt., $10.45; 8-qt., $13.50; 
10-qt., $18; 12-qt., $21.50; 15- -qt., $25 
20-qt., $33.20; 25-qt., $42.60. 

Arctic, 1-qt., $4 list; 2-qt., $4.60; 
3-qt., $5.55; 4-qt., 96.80; 6-qt., $8.66; 
8-qt., $11.10; 10-qt., $14.80; 2 
$16.65; 15- -qt., $23.30; 20-qt., 

Jobbers’ disc ount, 50 per cent from 
store or factory. 

Alaska, 1-qt., $2.95 list; 2-qt., $3.45; 
o-4F-s $4.10; 4-qt., $5; 6-qt., $6.30; 
8-q , $8.20; 10-qt., $10.75; 12-qt., $14; 

, $17. Discount, 20 and 10 per 
cont. Alaska special, 2-qt., only, 

2.25; less one-third off. 

Auto Vacuum 1-qt., $5.00 list; 2-qt., 
$6; 3-qt., $8; 4-qt., 910. Discount, 
33% per cent. 


3oston jobbers’ 





Builders’ 


Ground Up” 


“HARDWARE AGE, New York City. 
“Gentlemen: 

“We have been greatly inter- 
ested in your different articles 
‘Builders’ Hardware from the 
Ground Up,’ and are sure that 
many builders’ hardware men 
feel that you are giving construc- 
tive information to the hardware 
dealers in general. 

“It is so interesting that we 
are saving the pages with the 
idea of binding them for future 
reference, as we have in mind it 
would be interesting for new men 
breaking into the hardware busi- 
ness. 

“However, the thought has 
occurred that you may issue this 
in book form after all the articles 
have been published. Will you 
please write us if you have any- 
thing like this in mind, and oblige. 

“Very truly yours, 
“F, H. RITTERBUSCH, 
“Lanbush-Fisher Co., Inc., 
“New York City.” 


EDITORIAL NOTE: HARDWARE AGE 
has received a number of verbal 
inquiries and also several letters 
similar to the one above on the 
articles we are publishing every 
alternate week under the title 
“Builders’ Hardware from the 
Ground Up.” When this series 
has been completed HARDWARE 
AGE may issue most of the arti- 
cles in some compact form if the 
circumstances and the demand 
in the trade warrant it. 


Hardware from the 





GALVANIZED 
weather has taken all the life out of 
the galvanized ware market. 


WARE. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ash Cans.—No. 0180, $2.68 each, 

*t; No, 190, $4.20 each list; No. 171, 
$3.50; No. 181, $3.88. 

Pails.—8-qt., $1.85 per doz. net; 10- 
qat., $2.55; 12-qt., 92.80; 14-qt. pails, 40 
tb. to dozen, $4.80; pails, 50 Ib. to 
doz., $6.20. 

Tubs.—No. 200, $12 per doz. net; 
No. 300, $13.25. 

Garbage Cans.—Dover line, No. 4, 
$1: No $1.40; No. 1, $1.68. 

Ash ‘sifters.—Favorite, 96 per doz. 
net: all wire, $8.40; No. 19, $3.65. 

Watering Pots. — 4-qt., $6.65 per 
doz., net; 6-qt., $7.40; 8-qt., $8.75; 
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10-qt., $10.00; 12-qt., $11.50, and 15- 
qat., $13.60. 

Hods.—Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., 93.16 per doz.; 16-in. 
$3.40; 17- -in., $3.75; galvanized, with 
wood handles: 5-in., $4.34; 16-in., 
$4.80; 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., $5.60. 

HAMMERS.—Although some of the 
manufacturers readjusted their prices 
on hammers recently, jobbers are stick- 
ing to old schedules. The demand for 
small hammers is exceptionally good 
for December. 

We quote from 
stocks: 

Carpenters’ Hammers. — Maydole 
line, No. 111%, $13.50 per doz. net; 
No. 12, $12.65; No. 12%, 911.82; No. 
711, $14.62; No. 711%, $13.50; No. 70, 
$18.75. Brown Hammers.—No. 13, 
$8.50 per doz.; No. 12, $9.50; No. 11% 
$10.12; No. 11, $11; No. 711%, 910.12, 
and No. 712, $9.50. 

Heavy Hammers, etc. — Heavy, 
under 5 lIb., 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; over 5 Ib., 60 per cent dis- 
count. Stone hammers, 50 and 10 per 
cent discount; wood choppers’ mauls, 
60 and 10 per cent discount. 


HANDLES.—Jobbers are taking orders 
for garden tool handles for spring, 
1924 delivery, but bookings to date 
have been comparatively small. Axe 
handles in demand, but the market for 
other kind is lifeless. 


We quote from 
stocks: 

Handles.—Axe, hickory, first qual- 
ity, 28-in., $6.75 per doz. net; 30-in., 
$4.99; 32-in., $4.99. 

Pick.—First quality, 36-in., $7.67 
per doz. net. 

Hay Fork.—Chucked and _ bored, 
straight, 4-ft., $3.20 per doz. list; 4%- 
ft., 93.60; 6-ft., $6.70; bent, 3%-ft., 
$3.40; 4-ft., $3.90; 414-ft., $4.40, 5-ft., 
$5. Discount 33% per cent. 

Manure Fork.—Bent, plain, $3.80 
per doz. list, with ferrule, $5.40; 
malleable, D-handle, plain, $6.60, with 
ferrule, $8.10. Discount 33% per cent. 
Wood D-handle, plain 96.90, with fer- 
rule, $8.40, discount 10 per cent. 

Spading Fork.—Malleable, D-han- 
dle, $6.60; wood D-handle, $6.90; 
strapped with malleable D-handle, 
$11.10, discount 33'4 per cent; wood. 
with D-handle, $11.40; discount 19 
per cent. 

Hoe.—Field, chucked and_ bored, 
poplar and ash, $3.40 per doz. list; 
not chucked, ash, $3.40. Motor hoe, 
6-ft., $6.70. Discount 33% per ‘cent. 

Rake.—Garden, 6-ft., 96.20 per doz. 
list, 3314 per cent discount: steel D- 
handle, $2.28 net. 

Ferrules.—Manure. $1 per doz. list: 
hay, $1; hoe 85c.; discount 33% per 
cent, 

HOCKEY STICKS.— Shipments on 
old and new orders keeping jobbers 
fairly busy; jobbers’ stocks down to a 
minimum. 

We quote from 
stocks: 

Hockey Sticks.—Boys’, $3.60 to $4 
per doz. net; men’s, $7.75 to $16 per 
doz net. 


HOT PLATES.—Hot plates selling like 
hot cakes and are among the best 
sellers. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Hot Plates.—Black. 1 burner, $1.50 
each; 2 burner, 92.50: nickel, 2 
burner, $3.50; 3 burner, $4. 00 Rogers 
line, in lots of one doz., double, $3.50 
each net; single plate, $1.25. 

LAMPS.—Gasoline lamps in demand, 
although possibly not as much so as 
a month back. Most of the retail 
trade interested in this line of mer- 
chandise have covered their immediate 
requirements. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Lamps (Gasoline).—Coleman line, 
Quick Lite Lamp, Flemish bronze, $8 
net; brass fringed, $9; antique gold, 

98 net each; gold fringed, $9.25. 
Bracket lamp, $6.75 net each. Quick 
Lite lanterns, $5.25 net each. 


Boston jobbers’ 


Boston jobbers’ 


Boston jobbers’ 
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LUNCH KITS.—Orders for the holi- 
day trade expanding; stocks in jobbers’ 
hands in fair condition. 

, bad 7 jobbers’ 


Lunch Kits.—No. 400, $3; No. 496, 
$3.25. Discount 25 and 10 per cent. 


MOPS.—New lists have been prepared 


mend, that for safety razors is excep- 
tionally quiet, and for straight razors 
is lifeless. The call for safety razor 
blades, on the other hand, is _ tre- 
mendous. The retail trade evidently 
has been supplied with razors. 


We from: Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


quote from Boston 


quote 
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doz. list; No. 345, $60; No. 350, 966; 
No. 355, $78. Discount 40 per cent. 
Framed.—No. 52, $19 per doz. list; 
No. 54, $29. Discount 40 per cent. 
Clipper.—No. 2, $18 list; No. 4, $24; 
No. 6, $30. Discount 40 per cent. 
STANLEY GOODS.—The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn., is reported 
to have issued new lists which show 


Ac- 


on the O-Cedar Corporation’s line of 
mops, which show an average advance 
of $3 per dozen, which means an uplift 
of 25 cents in the retail price. The 
company has placed on the market a 
new line of adjustable handles, which 
it is said accounts for the new lists. 


We Boston 
stocks: 

Mops.—O-Cedar line, without han- 
dles, No. 4, $12 per doz. list; No. 10, 
$18; No. 11, $18; dry duster, No. 9, 
$12; handles $3 per doz. extra. Floor, 
$22, $2 each. Hand, No. 44, $6 perdoz. 
Clothes, No. 51, $4.20 doz. Discount 
33% per cent. 

Cotton Mops.— Eureka line, 9-lb. 
twine, $4 per doz. 12-lb. twine, $5.35. 
Yacht mops, 12-0z., $5.75, 1-Ib., 96.50. 

NAILS.—Jobbers have made a slight 
downward revision in prices on gal- 
vanized cut nails to conform with 
recent adjustments on regular goods. 
Quotations on nails otherwise remain 
unchanged. The call for wire nails 
is excellent for this time of the year. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Nails:—Wire, 
from store; from mill. 
carload lots, $3.35; 
and in carload lots, j 
base, f.o.b. Pittsbugh. Galvanized 
wire nails, 1-in. and longer, add $2.50 
per keg; shorter than l-in., $2.75; 
cut nails, from store, $4.55 per keg, 
base; direct shipments, car lots, 
$3.60 per keg, base; in less than car 
lots, $3.75; Tremont, cut nails, from 
store, $4. 35 per keg, except hardened 
; from mill, 


quote from jobbers’ 


$4.10 per keg, base, 
in less than 


Mass., except 
hardened steel which are $7.60; West- 
ern cut nails, direct shipments only 
$3.75 base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; gal- 
vanized, four penny-weight and 
smaller, $6.30 f.o.b. factory base, 
larger $7.05; from store, four penny- 
weight and smaller, $6.80 base, larger 
97.55; cement coated nails from mill, 
in less than carloads, $3.75 per keg, 
base; in carloads, $3.45; hard steel 
nails, from store, $8.10 per keg, base; 
from factory, $7.60; blued 3-penny- 
weigh, light sterilized lath, $2.05 per 
keg. 

RADIO GOODS.—The carrying 
through of the best radio show ever 
held in Boston, stimulated interest in 
sets and parts the past week. Radio 
goods are going to be a big factor this 
holiday season. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 

Meters. — Sterling ammeters, No. 
24, 35 amps., 65c. each net; voltam- 
meters, No. 44, 35 amps., 90c. each; 
voltmeters, No, 34B, 0 to 30 volts, 
$1.50 each; No. 34C, 0 to 50 volts, 
$1.85 each. 


SAFETY RAZORS.—Although the de- 
mand for cutlery in general is on the 


Safety Razors.—Autostrop, model 
C, 65c. each net. Autostrop, No. 1, 
black, green, blue and maroon, $5 
each list; ivory $6 list. Discount 25 
per cent and 25 and 10 per cent, ac- 
cording to quantity. Gem, new model, 
assorted cases, in lots of less than a 
doz., $9; in lots of a doz., $8.40; in 
lots of three doz., $8 per assortment. 
Eveready, New model, prices the 
same as on Gem. Gillette, one-blade, 
Naval Set, 41%c. each net; Gold 
Shawmut, two-blades, 7ic. or $8.40 
per doz. packed in one-doz. container 
new improved model, silver plated, 
$5 each list, gold plated $6 discount 
in less than doz. lots, 25 per cent, 
in doz. lots, 25 and 10 per cent. 

Blades.—Autostrop, five in set, 50c. 
per set, ten in set, $1; discount 25 per 
cent. Gem, six to a set, 35c. per set, 
in one gross lots, 33c. per set, in 
three gross lots, 3le. Eveready, six 
to a set, 29c. per set, in one gross 
lots, $6.92 per gross, in six gross lots, 
96.48 per gross. Gillette, six to pack- 
age, 50c. per pkg.; twelve to pack- 
age, $1, less 25 and 10 per cent dis- 
count. Durham Duplex, sets of five, 
50c. per set less 25 per cent dis- 
count; 60 sets less 25 and 5 per cent 
discount; 120 sets less 25 and 10 per 
cent discount. 

Quite often manufacturers and job- 
bers do not maintain regular quan- 
tity prices. 

SKATES AND OUTFITS. 

some skates are moving, the season to 
date has been a decidedly slow one. 
Retail dealers either are carrying over 
stock from last year or are not in any 
hurry to buy as long as the weather 
continues mild. Outfits are selling 
better than skates, but here again 
business is disappointing. 

We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Ice Skates.—Boys’, key toe clamp, 
85c. to $3 per pair; girls’ strap heel. 
key toe clamp, $1.10 to $3 per pair. 

Roller Skates. — Union Hardware 
Co. line, No. 2, 70c. to 76c. per pair 
net; No. 3, 75c. to 82c.; No. 10, $1.10 
to $1.20; Nos. 4, 5 and 6, $1.65 to $1.90. 

Skating Outfits.—Boys’ and men’s 
sizes 3 to 11 inclusive, $4.25 to $6.50 
per outfit. Girls’ and women’s sizes 


3 to 8, inclusive, $4.25 to $7 per 
outfit. 


SLEDS.—Demand for sleds is remark- 
ably good. Practically all back orders 
have been filled, going business repre- 
senting belated buying by small retail 
dealers. 
We 
stocks: 
Sleds.—Flexible Fliers, No. $3.75; 
No. 2, $4.50; No. 3, $5.75; No. 4 $6.25: 
No. 5, $8.50; racer, $6; Junior racers, 
95. Discount 33% per cent. 
Speedaways.—No. 99, $22 per doz.; 
No. 100, $24; No. 150, $30; No. 200; 
$36: No. 250, $42, and No. 300, $50 
per doz. list. Discount 40 per cent. 
Speedster Sleds.—No. 340, $56 per 


jobbers’ 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


slight reductions on some items. 
cording to jobbers there is no uni- 
formity to the decline. 
have not been changed as yet. 
STOVES.—Air 
Sales this season to date are 
slightly behind those of last, but last 
season, it will be recalled, was an un- 
usually bad one as far as weather goes. 
Sales this season therefore are all the 
more significant. 


well. 


WRENCHES.—Wrenches 
holiday boxes are having a very good 
sale, and the warm weather, permitting 
an unusually large number of auto- 
mobiles on the road this month, has 
stimulated somewhat the call for drop 
forged and socket kinds. 


tight stoves 


We from Boston jobbers’ 
ks 

Air ri ht Stoves.—Conco line, No. 

418, $3.15 each, net; No. 421, 93.65; 

No. 424, $4.40; No. 427, $5.00. 


quote 
stoc 


TOYS.—Durable toys are selling well, 
regardless of price. 
fact cheap toys are hard to move at 
any price, but those a child can play 
with not only this year, but next spring 
and summer, are in urgent request and 
the more they cost the better they seem 
to sell. 


from Boston jobbers 
Toys. — Tail-O-Wags, No. 
$8.80 per doz. net; No. 430, 


$13.25; No. 440, $16. Wheelbarrows, 
615, $19.80. Sand wagons, No. 
600, $16. 50. 


sas 610, 

918.20. Foot Racers, No. $16.50. 

Rock-A-Tot, No. 475, $45 ee 

se. 551, ¢ eee eR No. 510, 
Oo 


575, $46.20, 
No. 580, $69.30. 


We quote 


Hay wag Pn, . 


put up 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: ° 

Knife and Steel Handle —Coes, 6- 
in., $15 a doz.; 8-in., $18; 10-in., 922; 
_ -in. 908: 15-in., $38; 18-in., $48; 21- 
n., 
Key Model.—Coes, 28-in., $18 each; 
36-in., $38; 48-in., $984. Discount of 
40 and 10 per cent off list is allowed 
on the.above wrenches. 

Pipe Wrenches.—Stillson, 60 per 
cent discount; Trimo and Walworth, 
60 per cent off list. 

Miscellaneous — Drop forged 
wrenches, 62% per cent discount; 
Westcott, 25 per cent discount; agri- 
— wrenches, 60 per cent off 
ist. 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 

Snap-on Wrenches.—No. 101, Mas- 
ter Service Set, $15.25; No. 202, 
Heavy Duty Set, $8; No. 404, Uni- 
versal Socket Set, $7; No. 505B, 
Screw Driver Set, $3.40. All Snap-on 
Wrenches less 40 per cent f.o.b. il- 
waukee. 


Jobbers’ prices 


selling 


As a matter of 


Longer Holiday Shutdown at Steel Mills 
—Xmas Hardware Buying Brisk 


(Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGE) 

4 [ YHE quieting down period in operations among steel 
works and other finishing mills, due to inventory and 
minor repairs that are always made at this season 

of the year, is now in full sway, and is the reason why the 

Steel Corporation is now operating its plants to only about 


80 per cent of capacity, while the independent mills are 
down pretty close to 70 per cent. 
slowing down during this month, and the holiday shut- 
downs this year will be longer than last year, due to the 
fact that there is not the pressure on the part of the steel 
mills for deliveries that there was one year ago. 


There will be still further 
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These Hinges and Butts 
are made in all grades 


For every purpose there is 
a McKinney Hinge or Butt. 
No matter how fine the 
building, no matter how the 
owner has to spare his purse, 
each piece is the best that its 
price will buy. Each is care- 
fully and accurately made. 


McKINNEY MANUFACIrURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


Western Office and Warehouse — Chicago 


Mc KINNEY 
Hinges’ Butts 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and 
latches, shelf brackets, window and screen hardware, 
steel door mats and wrought specialties 
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PITTSBURGH BASE PRICES 


Note: It should be understood that prices given below are f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, and are quoted only for car 
loads or larger quantities. For smaller lots, the usual advances apply. 


Annealed Fence Wire, base, per 100 lb 
Bright Plain Wire, base, per 100 Ib 

Cut Nails, base, per keg 

Chain, Pound, base, per 100 Ib 
Galvanized Barbed Wire, base, per 100 Ib 
Galvanized Wire, No. 9, base, per 100 lb § 
Machine Bolts, small, rolled ES 56x 0.56:9. 8.0.5 6 SE a ba. 4-0 OEMs ee 60,10 and 10 off list 
Machine Bolts, all sizes, cut threads 60 and 10 off list 
Machine Bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4-in 50 and 10 per cent off list 
Painted Barbed Wire, base, per 100 Ib 3.45 
ea ORI IMR NING 5.5 nc 5 on ps) cin SG stalk. 5G Es SOMONE ene Meminehine REUSE 3.25c. 
Sheets, blue annealed, per Ib 

Sheets, black, 28 gage, per lb > 
Sheets, galvanized, OS SR Pa ee, Se ee: co ar eee ee eee, Tp >” 5.00c. 
Soft Steel Bars, per Ib 

Spikes, # and larger, base, per 100 Ib 

Staples, galvanized, base, per keg 

Steel Pipe, black, butt welded, 1 e* ERA eee eee Pompe 62 per cent off list. 
Steel Pipe, galvanized, butt welded, 1 to 3-in 50% per cent off list 
Tin Plate, bright, per base box - $5 
Wire Nails, base, per keg 

oe NS SSO eer ee eee ee er reer 6 
Woven Fence, carloads to retailers 

Wrought Iron Pipe, black, 1-in. to 144-in 

Wrought Iron Pipe, galvanized, 1l-in. to 14%4-in 


30 off list 
13 off list 


Freight Rates 


All freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, carload lots, per 100 lb.: 


Pacific Coast $1.1 
Pac, Coast, ship plates 1. 34 
Birmingham 0.58 
Memphis 


Buffalo St. Louis 
Philadelphia, export. Cleveland Kansas City 
Baltimore, domestic. Cleveland, Youngstown Kansas City (pipe)... 
Baltimore, export 0. Comb. 0.19 Bt. P 

New York, domestic... Detroit of Omaha Jaskeonvilie, all rail.. 
New York, export Cincinnati Omaha (pipe) Jacksonville, 

Boston, domestic Indianapolis Denver 1,27 _ water 


Philadelphia, domestic. Ay 320 


Boston, export Chicago 











Figures just issued show that production of pig iron 
again fell off last month, being only 2,894,295 tons, against 
3,125,512 tons in October. There were also 14 blast fur- 
naces went out of blast in November on account of dull 
demand for iron, there being at present in operation in 
this country 231 stacks in blast, against 245 stacks in 
operation on Nov. 1. More furnaces will no doubt go out 
during this month, but the number will be smaller than 
in November. 

Two facts stand out prominently at present as affecting 
the steel industry. One is that the policy of the steel mills 
in force for some months to restrict output rather than re- 
duce prices, is going to go over into the new year, and the 
other is that some of the smaller independent steel mills 
that were cutting prices more or less are now more firmly 
lined up with the regular prices of the Steel Corporation 
and other large independent steel companies. Less is heard 
right along about cuts in prices, and while they have not 
disappeared by any means, they are not being made as 
frequently now as two or three weeks ago. One thing, 
and it is important, that has brought this change about is 
that there is positive evidence that jobbers and consumers 
of steel have been pulling steadily on their stocks for some 
months, and they are now at the danger line, and must 
soon be replenished. 

There is every reason to believe that very shortly after 
the new year opens, there will be freer buying of finished 
steel commodities than has been the case for some months. 
The selling departments of the steel mills keep themselves 
fully advised as to how stocks are with their customers, 
and they know full well that they are lower now than they 
have been in a very long time. It is also the belief that a 
good many orders were placed recently on which ship- 


ments were asked to be deferred until after the first of 
the year. If a good buying movement does not come 
very early in January, it will be a surprise to the steel 
producers. 

New buying in pig iron, which two weeks ago, was very 
heavy, more than 1,500,000 tons having been sold in about 
a week, does not show any signs of emerging from its 
quietness which developed right after the heavy buying. 
Most consumers are now pretty well covered for the first 
quarter, but some large consumers have not yet bought, 
desiring to wait and see whether the advances in prices 
of $1 per ton or more that were made are going to hold. 
There is no doubt but that a lot of the pig iron involved in 
the recent heavy sales was sold below cost of making it, 
and the furnaces that sold it are now hopeful that they 
may get better figures when the consumers that have not 
covered are compelled to buy. 

While there is nothing of special interest to note in the 
hardware trade, local jobbers and some of the retailers 
report that demand for general hardware is slowing up, 
but for holiday goods is very active. There are many new 
toys on the market this year that are cheap and durable, 
and they are selling freely. Quite a few German toys are 
being offered. 

Retailers continue to place orders only for nearby needs, 
and in this policy are backed up by the jobbers who insist 
that prices on some lines of hardware are bound to be 
readjusted to a lower level early in the new year. Goods 
made from cotton are firmer, and this is also true of zinc 
products. Local jobbers have been advised of an advance 
of three cents per pound in cotton sash cord, while at least 
one line of mops has been advanced about $3 per dozen. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—For three or 
four months makers have been shading 
prices more or less, but without the 
effect of stimulating demand. They 
have now taken another course, and 
some low prices that were out have 
As is the case with 


AXES.—It is affirmed that there will We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 


be no reduction in prices in the near First grade, single bitted axes, 
. 4, 8 handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
future, but at the same time it 18 a per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
fact that jobbers are not buying more $24 4 Gos; enhendies, a te ror 
° . D ae 
than they need to fill orders. Deliveries See ene “EET EO oo eens ae “ey 
from the makers ure now quite prompt, 


handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14.50 per doz.; double bitted, han- 
and prices seem to be holding firm. 


dled, $21 doz. ; > * 
poet $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per een withdraws, 
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Sell Them the Idea and the 
Product Sells Itself 


Point out to your customers the tremendous difference between 
the narrow, half-open, double-hung window, and the wide-open 
Air-Way window which lets in every breeze that stirs. 


Air-Way Multifold Window Hardware makes possible the con- 
struction of windows that flood the home with sunshine and fresh air. 
A bedroom, for example, may be a sunroom by day and a sleeping 
porch by night. Dining and living rooms with Air-Way windows 
are always light and airy, while kitchens so equipped are comfortable 
on even the hottest days. You will find it easy to convince your 
patrons that they should— 


Let the Home Breathe 
With Air-Way 


Air-Way Multifold Window Hardware provides a weather-tight, 
rattle-proof window which slides and folds inside, affording a wide, 
unobstructed opening. Air-Way windows may only be partially 
opened for ventilation at any point. Easy to operate—no interfer- 
ence from either screens or drapes. Especially desirable for sun 
rooms and sleeping porches. 


For full particulars and a long list of 
good selling arguments read our Catalog 
A-4, Write for a copy today. 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 


for any Door that Slides.’ Omaha 
Kansas City 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. range ser 


RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN’ CO. If 


Winnipeg 


San Francisco 
LONDON, ONT. Montreal 
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soft steel bars and several other fin- 
ished steel products, makers are now 
quoting the same prices, either f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh or Chicago. The demand 
is not any better, and makers do not 
look for much new business during the 
remainder of this month. Makers of 
rivets are still quoting f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, the prices named below being 
for that delivery. 


Machine bolts, small, rolled, 
threads, 60, 10 and 10 per cent off 
list. Machine bolts, all sizes, cut 
threads, 60 and 10 per cent off list. 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.; Smaller 
and shorter, rolled threads, 60 and 
10 per cent off list. Carriage bolts, 
cut threads, all sizes, 60 per cent off 
list. Lag bolts, 65 and 10 per cent 
off list. Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 
3 heads, 50 and 10 per cent off list; 
other style heads, 50 per cent extra. 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % 
x 4 in., 50 and 10 per cent off list; 
larger and longer sizes, 50 and 10 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed square or 
hex. nuts, blank, 4.25c. off list. Hot 
pressed nuts, tapped, 4.25c. off list. 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, 
blank, 4c. off list; c.p.c. and t. square 
or hex, nuts, tapped, 4c. off list. 
Semi-finished hex. nuts; ¥ in. and 
smaller, U. S. S., 80 and 5 per cent 
off list; 5% in. and larger, U. S. S., 
75 and 5 per cent off list; small sizes, 
S. A. E., 80, 10 and 5 per cent off 
list; S. A. E., % in. and larger, 75, 
10 and 5 per cent off list. Stove bolts 
in packages, 75, 10 and 5 per cent off 
list. Stove bolts in bulk, 75, 10, 5 
and 2% per cent off list. Tire bolts, 
60 and 10 per cent off list. Bolt ends 
with hot pressed nuts, 60 and 5 per 
cent off list. Turnbuckles, with 
ends, % in. and smaller, 55 and 5 
to 50 per cent off list. Turnbuckles, 
without ends, % in. and smaller, 70 
and 10 to 65 and 5 per cent off list. 
Washers, 5c. to 5.25c. off list. Cap 
and set screws; Milled square and 
hex. head cap screws, 70 per cent 
off list; milled set screws, 70 per cent 
off list; upset cap screws, 75 and 10 
per cent off list; upset set screws, 75 
and 10 per cent off list; milled studs, 
50 and 10 per cent off list. Rivets: 
Large structural and_ ship rivets, 
base, per 100 Ib., $2.75 to $2.85; small 
rivets, 65 and 10 to 70 off list. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—In spite 
of strenuous efforts of large buyers for 
some months to break the price of 2.40 
cents, Pittsburgh, for steel bars, it has 
held firm, the large makers refusing 
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business below that figure. However, 
the real test of this price will come 
late this month when makers of cold- 
finished steel bars, nuts, and bolts and 
other products, in which steel bars are 
largely used, come in the market late 
this month, or early in January, for 
their supply of bars. 

We quote soft steel bars, rolled 
from bilets, at 2.40c. base; bars for 
cold-finishing of screw stock anaysis, 
$3 per ton over base; reinforcing 
bars, rolled from billets, 2.40c. base; 
refined iron bars, 3.25c. base, in car- 
load lots or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
The above prices are for carloads or 
larger lots, jobbers and warehouses 
charging the usual advances for small 
lots from stock. 


SHEETS.—The situation in sheets, 
both from the standpoint of sales and 
prices, is better now than for some 
time. Most mills report that orders 
are coming in more freely and that 
prices are holding better, some mills 
that were shading from $2 to $3 per 
ton, now announce that these prices 


have been withdrawn, and they are now: 


holding firm for the regular prices. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is 
now operating its sheet mills to about 
80 per cent of capacity, while the inde- 
pendent mills are running close to 75 
per cent. The automotive industry has 
lately placed very large orders for 
sheets for prompt delivery’as the mills 
can make. This is taken to mean that 
stocks of this important consumer are 
running very low. Regular prices on 
No. 28 gage black sheets are 3.85 cents 
at mill, and for 28 gage galvanized are 
5 cents at mill, these prices being for 
carloads or larger lots. Jobbers charge 
the usual advances for small lots from 
stock. 


STEEL PIPE.—New demand is looking 
up some, especially for large pipe which 
has been quiet for some time. The pipe 
mills will enter the new year with 
considerable business on their books. 
Prices are reported firm. For small 
lots from stock prices are about as fol- 
lows: 
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Black Black 
%....$3.39 
4%... 3.36 
%.... 3.36 “ , 
%,... 4.17 6.43 2...- 15.61 

%.... 5.12 6.56 2%.. 24.88 . 


Above prices per 100 ft. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


SPIKES.—The New York Central Rail- 
road is in the market for about 75,000 
kegs of spikes, and is expected to place 
the order in the very near future. 
Makers of spikes report they are quite 
busy. Prices on the general line of 
track equipment in carloads and larger 
lots are now about as follows: 


Spikes, ;% in. and larger, base, per 
100 Ib., $3 to $3.15; spikes, %4 in., ygin. 
and % in., per 100 lb., $3.15 to $3.25; 
spikes, ¥ in., $3.15 to $3.25; spikes, 
boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib., 
$3.25 to $3.50; track bolts, % in. and 
larger, base, per 100 lb., $4 to $4.25; 
track bolts, % in. and % in., base, 
per 100 Ib., $5 to $5.50; tie plates, per 
100 Ib., $2.55 to $2.60; angle bars, base, 
per 100 Ib., $2.75. 


Galv. 


$5.50 


Jobbers and warehouses charge the 
usual advances over the above prices 
for small lots from stock. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—The new demand 
is fair, but is mostly for small lots to 
meet current needs. Now that prices 
en woven wire fence are guaranteed 
against decline up to June 1 next, or- 
ders are reported a little more plenti- 
ful. The mills are now accumulating 
stocks of wire and wire nails in order 
to meet the expected heavy spring de- 
mand. The demand for small sizes of 
wire nails is heavier than for the larger 
sizes. Prices are reported as holding 
firm. 


Jobbers quote retail trade from 
stocks as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.40 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
$3.38 oer spool; galvanized, 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized; 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool; 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 
per spool; No. 9 annealed fence wire. 
$3.30 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized 
fence wire, $3.90 per 100 lb.; woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list. All 
the above prices on spools are for 
80-rod. 


Cleveland Reports Heavy Holiday Sales 
—Staples Quiet as Inventory Approaches 


(Cleveland office of HARDWARE AGE) 
EAVY sales for holiday items. Staple lines quiet, 
H with the approach of inventory time. Dealer buy- 
ing staple lines only as needed for current con- 
sumption, causing fairly brisk pick-up trade. City holi- 
day trade not so heavy but smaller towns find consumer 
response strong. 


sory items and chinaware and toys. 

Dealers show inclination to lighten stocks for inven- 
tory time, and their sales efforts are largely devoted to 
Christmas lines. 

The toy trade is unusually brisk. Collections are fair. 
Central Ohio is getting good consumer business and 
northern Ohio dealers report exceptionally heavy Christ- 
mas buying. Shipments generally are reported as being 
satisfactory. 

No thought of price movement. Jobbers expect staple 
lines to come back strong the second week in January. 


Jobbers expect record breaking holiday sales volume. 
Orders heavy for alarm clocks, cutlery, Pyrex ware, gaso- 
line lamps and lanterns, silverware, small auto acces- 


spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes in 
lots of less than 50; Champion X 
spark plugs, 35c. each for less than 
100 and 33c. each for over 100; Cham- 
pion regular, 53c. each for less than 
100, all sizes, 50c. each for over 100; 
Reliable jacks, No. 00, $1; No. 1, 
$1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, $1.75. 

Snap-On Wrenches, No. 101, Master 
Service sets, $15.25 each; No. 201 
Heavy Duty sets, $8 each; No. 404 
Universal Socket sets, $7 each; No. 


sales for holiday gifts. Tires and tubes 
are in fair demand. Skid chains sales 
moderate. Local feeling is that first 
bad weather will bring strong demand 
for tire chains. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Cleveland: Millers Falls, No. 145 


jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
$2.33; No. 2, $3.38, in lots of 12; Derf 


ACCESSORIES AND TIRES.—Wind- 
shield cleaners, hand operated and 
mechanical; tire gages, spot lights, 
driving gloves, spark plug sets, stop 
lights and kindred small accessory 
items, have moved exceptionally well 
in this market. Out of town dealers 
have been very active with accessory 
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The desirability of Mirro for Christmas giving is admirably suggested in this fine illustration, from a Mirro 
advertisement appearing in the following publications: Saturday Evening Post, Delineator, Designer, Good 
Housekeeping, Woman's Home Companion, and Ladies’ Home Journal—total circulation, 7,767,398 copies 


Gift Appeal plus Utility Appeal 


workmanship, finish, practical features which 
make Mirro the favorite for the everyday tasks 
of the kitchen. 


Mirro is the gift aluminum. People insist on 
quality when they buy aluminum for gifts. 
Mirro has it. They insist on beauty. Mirro 
has it. They insist on a reputation which 
everyone recognizes. And Mirro has that, too. 


Women prefer Mirro for Christmas giving. 
Men prefer it, because they know the name 
*‘Mirro” and feel confident that if it’s Mirro 
they will make no mistake. 


To appreciate what a profitable line Mirro is 
to sell, consider this gift appeal which makes 
Mirro the chosen brand for Christmas, wed- 
ding, and anniversary giving. 


And then consider the utility appeal—the 
economy, durability, hardness, thickness, 


Both appeals are always at work for the Mirro 
dealer. Each helps the other. And the com- 
pleteness of the Mirro line enables the dealer 
to gain the maximum benefit from them. 


Mirro sells profitably right through the year, 
is undisturbed by cheap-aluminum competi- 
tion, and steadily builds up volume and good 
will. It is a most satisfactory line to handle. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


CMIRRO 


The Finest Aluminum 





r 
> 
: 
! 
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505 B, Screw Driver sets, $3.40 each. 
Less 40 per cent on all Snap-On 
wrenches, f.o.b. Milwaukee, Wis. 


AXES.—Stocks fair, axe season com- 
ing in strong; sales heavy for ten 
days; prices tight. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: rst grees 2 single bitted 
axes, handled, $1 doz.; unhan- 
dled, $14.50 > doz.; double bitted, 
handled, ae per ‘doz.; : unhandled, 
$20 per doz. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—Prices steadied; 
offerings uniform in this market; de- 
mand improved; stocks light but well 
balanced. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Large machine 
bolts, cut thread, 5 per cent off list; 
small, rolled thread, 0 and 5 per cent 
off list it; — bolts, large and 
small, cut thread, 45 per cent off list; 
stove bolts, 75 and 5 per cent off list; 
hot pressed nuts, $3.25 off list. 


CUTLERY.—Sales keeping up; par- 
ticularly strong for pocket knives, 
manicure sets and carvers; stocks fair; 
prices steady. 

FOOD CHOPPERS.—Very 
stocks adequate; prices se 


Food Choppers.—No. $3.25 each; 
No. 10, $5.50 each; No. 3, $8.75 each; 
» $10.50 each; No. 23P, $13 each. 
oo at Stuffers.—No. 5, $9 each; 
$10. Ps cook: No. ‘81, $11.56 

Ge, hea 0 each. 
These a, i list subject to 
~~ Na discount of 25 and 7% per 

cent. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Light, consis- 
tent demand; prices holding; stocks 
satisfactory; sheet mills report busi- 
ness stiffening. 


Jobbers quote _ f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment, No. 1, $6.75 to $7 per doz.; No. 
2, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3, $8.65 
to $9 per déz.; heavy tubs, No. 1, 
$13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.; 
No. 3, $17.25 per doz.; pails, 10-qt., 
$2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 
zea. $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.25 per 

Oz. 


GAME TRAPS.—Sales heavier this year 
than usual. In certain northern coun- 
ties retail stocks depleted; business 
about finished; some pick-up demand 
continues. 


Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. as 
41.05. ps Game Traps, Victor, No. 0, 


active; 


4 er doz. Compact, ‘com- 
petitive e, $1.45 per doz. 
HANDLES, TOOL AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL.—Moderate current demand; 
futures fair; stocks satisfactory; prices 
firm. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 

Axe Handles, No. 1 Hickory, $4.25 
per doz.; No. 2, $2.90 per doz.; finest 
selected white hickory, $6 per doz.; 
special white second growth hickory, 
$5 per doz. 
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Hatchet and Hammer Handies.— 
No. 1, 90c. * aaa doz.; finest growth 
hickory, $1.5 

Hay Bork: Handles. — ay ta are 
chucked and bored, 4% ft., 
=, er Fw <x: 4% rh x 
doz.; X, .. $2.40 er doz.; 

5 + 34.6 per doz.; 5 ft., $2. 86 
per 

Hay "Fork Handles.—Bent, chucked 
and bored, 4% ft., $7.50 per doz. ; 6 ft., 
$8.50 per doz. ; XX, bent, * $4.30 

x. bent, 4% 2h $2.90 per 
XX, be 5 ft., $5. 25 per doz.; 
xX, bent, 5 ft, 4 $3. 30 per doz. 

Manure Fork Hand es.—Bent, 4 ft., 
$4.75 per doz.; 4% ft., $5.10 per doz. ; 

, bent, 4ft., $4 per doz.; 
$4.30 per doz.; bent, 4 ft., $2.50 per 
doz.; 4% ft., $2.90 per doz. 

Garden Hoe Handles. XX, 4% ft., 
$3.30 per doz.; X, 4% , $2. 40 per 


doz 
en Rake Handles.—XxX, 6 ft., 
$6.25 per doz.; X, 5% ft., $3.25 per 


Pie 4 —Regular pattern, 

“<S ees S08. + 2 X, 4% ft., 

andle, best grade, 

ix grade, $6.25 per doz. 

Spade ¥ best 

grade, $7.75 per doz.; X grade, $6.25 
per doz. 

Spade Handiles.—D panto, best 

grade, $7.75 per doz.; X grade, °$6.25 
per doz. 


ICE SKATES.—Sales heavier with 
colder weather; dealers prepared for 
strong holiday demand; stocks light; 
refills coming in strong. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Ice skates, screw clamp model, men 
or women, No. 1624, 7ic. per pair; No. 
1624%, nickel plated, $1.10 per pair; 
No. 1724%, hardened and polished 
runners, $1.35 per pair; No. 1924%, 
flanged runners, $2.60 per pair. 

Ice Skates, hockey model, for men, 
No. a $1. 10 per pair; for women, 

. No. $1.35 per pair; polished 
and ne ca runners, for men, No. 
424%, $1.45 per pair; for women, No. 
42444L, $1. 7B per pair; with flanged 
runners, for men, No. 924%, $2.80; for 
women, No. 924%4L, $3.30 per pair. 


NAILS AND WIRE.—Market appears 
steady; demand consistent; shipments 
satisfactory. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Nails, less than carload lots, stock 
shipments, $3.60 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.95 per 100 lb.; No. 9 
anealed wire, $3.50 per 100 Ib.; and 
cement coated nails, $3.25 per 100 Ib. 
Polished staples, $4.05 per 100 Ib.; 
———- staples, $4.50 per 100 Ib. 

iscellaneous nails, 70 per cent off 
list. Cut nails, $4 per keg 

Wire brads, 70 and 10 er cent off 
list. 


PYREX WARE.—Heavy sales continue 
for mounted and unmounted Pyrex 
ware; jobbers consider this year’s holi- 
day demand close to a record breaker; 
stocks appear adequate. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. Cleveland: 

LIST PRICES.—Subject to discount 
of 33'4 per cent. 

Casseroles.—Round atantare, No. 
167, $1.50; No. .15; No. 169, 
$2; No. 170, $2.5 

Bread and Bicoult Pans.—No. 212, 
$0.90; No. 214, $1.50 each. 

Cake Pans.—No. 231, $1; No. 221 
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(rounds). $0.90; No. 809, $1 each. 
Dishes.—No. 450, $1.25; 

Ne “M03, 0.60; No. 464, $0.85 each. 

Pie + age ee 202, $0.75; No. 203, 
30.90; 209, $0.90 each. 

Sunand Dishes.—No. 422, $0.25; No. 
428, $0.20 each. 

Tea Pots.—N 12, $2.50; No. 14, 
3; No. 32, $2.50; No. 34, $3; No. 22, 
250; No. 24, $3 each 


ROLLER SKATES. — Announcement 
that new prices of Dec. 1 were un- 
changed caused but little comment; or- 
ders coming in fairly well; stocks am- 
ple. 

os paid quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 

Roller skates, Nos. 4 and 5, $1.50 

per pair; No. 6, $1.60 per pair. 

SCREWS. — Fair demand; 
stocks, steady prices. 


Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.0.b. Cleveland: Fiat head, 
bright, 75, 5, 5 and 5 pee cent off list; 
round head, blued, 75, 5 and 5 per 
cent off list; round ara nickeled, 65, 
5, 5 and 5 per cent off list, and round 
pees, brass, 70, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off 

st. 


SNOW SHOVELS AND SCRAPERS.— 
Sales slow due to lack of snow; some 
dealers well prepared to handle rush 
of first storm; stocks fair; prices firm. 
a Seven jobbers quote f.o.b. as 


ample 


| gent shovels, galvanized, No. 33, 
$10 per doz.; No. 34, $11 per doz.; 
No. 36, $13, 50 per doz. Toy size gal- 
vanized snow shovels, $2.65 ver doz. 

Snow rae wooden, No. $4.25 
er doz.; No. 20, $6 per doz.; a 8, 
6 per doz. 

Sidewalk ats ers, heavy blade, 
soueet typ y per doz.; Shank 
pattern, Sper do ay riveted blade 
pattern, $6.75 per doz. 

Sidewalk scrapers, competitive 
grades, $5 per doz. (smaller). 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Light 
sales; fair stocks; steady prices. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Stove pipe nested blue, 28-gage, $16.40 
per 100 j.; 26- “Bage, $19.20 per 100 j. 

Elbows, 6 in., blued, corrugated, 28- 
gage, $1.55 per doz. 

oal hods, galv., 17 in., $5.25 per 
doz. for open models. ee F ne 
closed with funnel, $6.50 pe 

Stove boards, Crystal, 33 Sg oo 320. 25 
per doz. 


WINDOW GLASS —Steady business; 
plate glass orders fair; small size re- 
placement demand heavy. 


Cleveland jobbers are quoting 
indow glass, first three Nckets, 
single A and B, 86 per cent off list; 
over three brackets, same grades, 84 
per cent off list. Both sizes double 
87 r cent off list. 
single and double, 80 per 


Single AA paper wrapped, 82 per 
cent off; double AA paper wrapped, 
84 per cent off list; lights ~ t paper 
wrapped, 80 per cent oot list 

Putty, pure. in 12% 1b. lots, $6.75 

er cwt.; in 25-lb. kegs, $6 per cwt.; 
+ 100-lb. han ~ 50 per cwt. Com- 
mercial grade, in 12%-lb. lots, 
per cwt.; in 25-lb. lots, $4.25 per cwt.; 
in 100-lb. lots, $3.75 per cwt. Glaziers’ 
points range from 20 to 22c. per Ib. 


Trading Fair — Collections Slow 
Throughout Twin Cities Area 


(Minneapolis office of HARDWARE AGE) 
OBBERS report a good volume of business in holiday 
goods, but that other lines are more or less slow. 
Retail dealers report that while business in general 
cannot be considered active it is about as usual during 


the pre-holiday Season. More interest 


holiday and gift goods than in other lines. 


is being shown in 
Lack of snow 


and ice has held off demand on the usual winter mer- 
chandise such as sleds, skates, snow shovels, etc. 

There is an increasing demand each week for radio 
supplies and equipment. 

The credit situation in the country districts is still 
slow and jobbers report considerable difficulty in collecting 
of bills from the smaller dealers. 
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ANNOUNCING— 


A Complete Line of Round Oak Oil Stoves 
With More Than 40 Sales Features! 


Here’s a complete line of high grade oil ranges, 
offered by folks who have been in the stove 
business for more than fifty years. They are 
rigid, stout, and durable—as strong for their 
weight as the famous Round Oak coal, wood, 
and gas ranges. 


They are unusually attractive in appearance, 
with high gloss Japan in ashen gray, blue, and 
black, with many heavily nickeled fittings. 


They burn with a lusty, blue, gas flame that con- 
centrates on the bottom of the utensil. 





They embody the proved and modern features of 
advanced oil stove design and construction. 
They have an asbestos wick that eliminates 
trimming. They do not smolder, smoke, or leak 
when turned out. 





The very ‘‘last word” in Oil Ranges—yet priced 
to sell at figures that are bound to interest you 
and your customers. 


This new and complete line of Round Oak Oil 
Ranges is offered to Retailers under the Exclu- 
sive Round Oak Dealer Franchise. If you carry, 
or should stock, Oil Ranges you can profit by 
holding this Exclusive Franchise. 


Find out how the Round Oak proposition will 
increase your Oil Stove volume and expand your 
market for Oil Ranges. Send the coupon — 
right now! 


THE BECKWITH COMPANY, Dowagiac, Michigan 
**Round Oak Folks”’ Established 1871 


The 3-burner Round Oak Oil Range, with shelf. The 
Round Oak line includes 1, 2, and 4-burner sizes, also. 
Shelves are optional with the 2, 3, and 4-burner stoves. 
Round Oak offers Oil Heaters, too, and a highly improved 
Oil Water Heater. Round Oak Oil Ranges bear the P 
approval stamp of Good Housekeeping Institute, and 

have more than 40 selling features, every one of which = / 


1 
| 
has proved advantageous. r. 
I 
| 
| 
l 
I 
| 


ROUND OAK 


Round Oak Folks 
The Beckwith Co., 
Pi Dowagiac, Mich. : 
I want to know more 
about the Round Oak line | 
Round Oak Heating Systems, Round Oak Gas, Coal and Com- of Oil Ranges, and your Ex- 
bination Ranges, Round Oak Oil Heaters and Oil Water Heaters 7 clusive Dealer Proposition. 


/ Name 
Address 


| 
l 
| 
State 2 
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BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—lIn the 
Twin Cities the demand for builders’ 
hardware is holding up unusually well 
for this time of the year. Stocks are 
now in good condition. 

ASH SIFTERS.—Sales considered fair; 
stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Square wood sift- 
ers, $3.75 per doz.; round metallic, $4 
per doz.; wood barrel, $12 per doz. 

AXES.—Demand is good; stocks are 
ample; prices remain steady. 

We jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single bit axes, 
base weights, $14; double bit, base 
weights, $19 per doz. 

BALE TIES.—Only a moderate de- 
mand; stocks fair; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single loop bale 
ties 65-10 per cent. 

BOLTS.—Demand rather 
Large users not in market. 
show a decline since last issue. 

We 
f.o.b. 
carriage 


quote from 


inactive. 
Prices 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Small and large 
per cent; Small 
bolts 50-5 per 
per cent; Lag 


quote 
Twin Cities: 

bolts 45-5 
and large machine 
cent; stove bolts 70 
screws 50-10 per cent. 


BRADS.—Sales fair. Some spring or- 
ders being booked. Stocks good. No 
change in prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wire 
25-lb boxes, 70-10 per cent. 


COAL HODS.—Fair average winter de- 
mand. Stocks good. Prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Japanned coal 
hods, open, 17-in., $3.75; 18-in., $4.25; 
japanned funnel, 17-in., $4.80; 18-in., 
$5.25; open galvanized, 17-in., $5.30; 
18-in., $5.80; 17-in., funnel galvan- 
ized, $6.65; 18-in., $7.10 per doz. 


EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR 
PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Sales are good 
for this season of the year. Stocks 
good. Prices unchanged. 

We from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, lap 
joint, single bead, 5-in., $5.25 per 100 
feet; 3-in. 28 gage conductor pipe, 
$5.40 per 100 ft.; 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.73 per doz. 


FILES.—Good average demand. Stocks 
ample. Prices firm. 
We quote from 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: 
50-10 per cent; Riverside 
files, 60-10 per cent from 
lists, 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Demand re- 

mains fairly steady. There has been 

a slight advance on pails. 

from jobbers’ stocks, 

Standard No. 1 gal- 

>; No. 2. $7.75; No. 

3, $8.95; AVY ‘galvanized tubs, No. 
$12.00; No. 2, 913.25; No. 3 , $14.50; 

Standard galvanized pails, 10-qt., 

$2.55; 12-qt., $2.90; 14-qt., 93.20; 16-qt. 

stock pails, $5; 18-qt. stock pails, 


$5.75 per doz. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Retail demand 
continues very good. There has been 
a substantial decline in jobbers’ prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Minnesota prices 
single strength glass 82-10-5 per cent; 
Double strength glass 84-10-5 per 
cent. Putty, 50-lb. steel drums, $5 
per cwt.; 25-lb. steel drums, $5.20 per 
cwt. 


HAMMERS AND HATCHETS. — De- 
mand continues to be fairly active. 
Prices in line with decline announced 
in last issue are quoted herewith. 
Carpenters Hammers, Maydole No. 


stocks, 
brads in 


quote 


jobbers’ stocks, 
Nicholson files, 
and Arcade 
standard 


We quote 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 
vanized tubs, 
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11% $13.50; Plumb HF81 $12; River- 
side No. 611% 912; Plumb Broad 
Hatchets No. 2, 17.15; Plumb Shingl- 
ing, No. 2, $13.15; Plumb Claw, No. 2, 
$14.40 per doz. 


LANTERNS.—There continues to be 
a steady demand. Jobbers prices have 
slightly declined on lanterns. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz tubular, long 
or short globe $13 per doz.; Embury 
lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per doz.; No. 
240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 130, Midget 
vehicle lanterns $17 per doz. 


NAILS. — Demand remains fairly 
steady. Stocks good. Prices firm. 


We from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg, base; cement 
coated nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 


OIL HEATERS.—Sales are. declining 
somewhat, but there is still a fair de- 
mand. Prices steady. 


We quote from 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 
steel 3-qt. capacity, 
polished steel, 4-qt. 


each, 
PYREX OVEN WARE.—tThere is a 


very good demand, which is increasing 
daily with approach of the holiday sea- 
son. Stocks are good. Prices remain 
unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Pyrex oven ware 
No. 101 casseroles, $1.33 each; No. 
197 casseroles, $1.17 each; No. 202 pie 
plates, 50c.; No. 210 - ‘plates, "o; 
No. 212 bread pans, 60c.; No. 
utility pans, 67c.; No. 12 tea ng 
2-cup, $1.67 each; No. 24 tea pots, 
a $2 each; No. 36 tea pots, 6-cup, 
9.35 

REGISTERS.—Sales continue 
Stocks fair. Prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Cast steel regis- 
ters, 33%, per cent from lists. 

ROPE.—Demand is not very active. 
Stocks good. Prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades 


manila rope, 17%c. per lb. base; best 
grades sisal rope, ietge. per lb. base. 


SANDPAPER.—Sales are only fair. 
Some orders being placed for later 


delivery. Prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sandpaper, best 
grade No. 1, per ream $6.50; second 
grade, No. 1 per ream $5.85; Garnet, 
No. 1, $16.50 per ream. 

SCREWS.—Demand is of smal] volume. 
Some business being booked for early 
spring delivery. Prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 75-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
Japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 


quote 


jobbers’ stocks, 
Japanned polished 
93.50 each; nickel 
capacity, $5.40 


good. 


70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 

SKATES.—Lack of ice has prevented 

any retail demand. Stocks are good. 

Prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Men’s plain No. 
1624 skates, 80c. per pair; 1624%, 
$1.15 per pair; 524%, $1.21 per pair. 

5624 V4 4, $1.06 per pair; Nester 
Johnson Hockey, Plain, $7.50 per pair; 
nickel plated, $8.50 per pair. 
SNOW SHOVELS AND SIDEWALK 
SCRAPERS.—No active demand as very 
little snow has fallen in any of the 
territory. Prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Good grade scrap- 
ers, $4.75 per doz.; straight handle 
wood, $8.85; straight handle steel 
blades, $5.25; galvanized steel blade D 
handle, $12 per doz. 


SOLDER.—Demand is good. There has 
been an increase in prices. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed Half 
and Half Solder, 32 cents per lb. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Prices have been 
readjusted to meet present market ba- 
sis. The reduction made some time 
ago was to reduce jobbers stocks. 
Prices have now been re-established on 
basis of costs. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
28 gage galvanized steel sheets, $6.40 
per cwt.; 28 gage black steel sheets, 
$5.30 per cwt. 


STEEL TRAPS.—Demand is good and 
improving in the trapping districts. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ proche, 
f.ob. Twin Cities: Victor No. 
$1. 65; No. 1, $2; No. 1%, $3.05; No. % 
$3.97 Newhous Oneida Jump, No. 
$2.07! No. 1, $2.38; No. 1%, $3.48 per 
OZ. 


STOVE GOODS.—Demand for stove 
goods while not active is about average 
for this season, as the peak of the 
demand is over. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stove boards, 
crystallized, 28 x 28, $16.15; 30 x 30, 
$18.70; 36 x 36, $22.65; stove pipe, uni- 
form blued, 28-gage, 6-in., knocked- 
down, $14.60 per 100 joints; common 
6-in. corrugated elbows, $1.35 per 
doz.; 6-in. adjustable charcoal iron 
elbows, $1.95 per doz.; dampers, cast 
iron, wood or coil or ivmemy $1.40 per 
doz.; stove shovels, 14%-in. japanned, 
60c. per doz.; 21 in. Jumbo, 
japanned, $1.55 per doz.; Jumbo, Jr., 

ic. per doz. 


TACKS.—Fairly good demand. Stocks 
good. Prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 8-oz. American 
cut, 82c.; 8-oz. tinned carpet, 96c.; 
8-oz. blued carpet, 82c.; No. 11 double 
pointed, 38c. 


TIN PLATE. — Demand is_ good; 
brought on by very firm prices. It 
is understood mills are sold up until 
July, 1924. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Twin Cities: Tin Plate, furnace 
coke ICL, 20 x 28, $16.50; roofing tin 
ic, 20 x 28, 8 lb. coating, $15.00 per 

Ox. 


WEATHERSTRIPS.—Sales continue to 
be good. Stocks ample. Prices firm 
and unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: % and % wood and 
By 85 per 100 ft.; 1-in., $2.60 per 

c 


WHEELBARROWS. 
quiet. Stocks good. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wood stave bar- 
rows, fully bolted, $37.50 per doz. 
Tubular steel, No. 1, $6.75 each; wood 
garden barrows, $6.25 each. 


WIRE. — Demand rather inactive. 
Stocks ample. Prices show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire, 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; 
galvanized cattle, $3.97; painted hog 
wire, $3.96; galvanized hog _ wire, 
$4.25; smooth black annealed No. 9, 
$4 per cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed, $4.45 per cwt. 


WRENCHES.—Demand continues to be 
good, although not so active as a few 
weeks ago. Stocks good. Prices 
steady. 


hy quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b Twin Cities: Agricultural 
wrenches, 60 per cent; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent; engineers’ wrenches, 
25 per cent; knife handle wrenches, 
40-10; Stillson, 60-10; Trimo, 60-7%4; 
Snap-On Wrenches in sets, Master 
Service, No. 101, $15.25; No. 202. $8; 
No. 404, $7; No. 505B, $3.40; less 40 
per cent f.o.b. Milwaukee. 


— Sales rather 


stocks, 
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The live hardware 


dealer says: 


BOSTON 
WOVEN HOSE & 
RUBBER CO. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


The largest hose manu- 
facturers in the world. 
Makers of the famous 
BULL DOG, GOOD 
LUCK and MILO 
brands of garden hose. 
Also makers of GOOD 
LUCK Jar Rings. 








‘“A Salesman Told This: 


“‘A hardware man struck one of those 
Ohio River towns where the water gets to 
the second story every few years. 


“His idea of a joke was to ask the first 
customer he saw if he could sell him any 
garden hose. To his amazement the dealer 
placed a good order. 


‘“*After a flood everybody needs garden 
hose to wash down muddy walls and cel- 
lars. They need good long lengths, too, 
because they have to reach all over the 
place.’’ 




















RE ee ey ag a ag 


Louisville 
“Mascot 


REG.U.S. PAT. OF F. 


Makes Happy Batters 


and 


Happy Dealersloo 





HAPPY BATTER 
says— 


“I’ve had my hands 
around a good many 
bats, and make bat- 
ting averages to be 
proud of, but the bat 
I like best of all is 
the Louisville Mascot. 
It makes me feel as 
though I were going 
to make a home run 
every time I face the 
pitcher swinging one. 
Get your hands around 
one and you'll know 
what I mean.” 


Mr. Dealer—a_ stock 
of Louisville Mascots 
will mean fast turn- 
over in bats, for the 
boys will get that 
“home run” feeling, 
too. 


HILTON COLLINS CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Distributed by 


Louis Williams & Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
George Booth Rice 
1193 Broadway 
New York City 


Herbert F. Ellis 
Bourse Bldg. 
Machinery Dept. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. R. Walrath 
1701-20 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Leading Displays in the Remington 


Arms Company’s “Sportsmen’s 


Week,” Oct. 15-20 


(Continued from page 54) 


The Winners 


FIRST: Kimball-Upson Co., Sacramento, 
Cal.—$500. 

SECOND: Twin City Hdw. & Heating Co., 
4 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn.— 


THIRD: Baird-Swannell, Inc., ig East 
Court Street, Kankakee, I1l.—$10 

FOURTH: Western Arms and Reatiien 
Goods Co., 115 South Main Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah—$50. 


Awards of $25 


Anderson Hdw. Co., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Cullum & Boren Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Emery Hdw. Co., Bradford, Pa. 


Warner Hdw. Co., 13 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Awards of $10 


Allen & Jemison Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Anderson & Bolick, Lewistown, Idaho. 


Auburn Hdw. Co., 112 East Main Street, 
Auburn, Wash. 


a Hdw. Co., 56 Center Street, Brock- 

on, 88. 

Badgley & Zigler Hdw., Roseburg, Ore. 

Bascoms Hdw., Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

Belcher & Loomis Hdw. Co., ‘a. 91 Weybos- 
set Street, Providence, R. 

S. H. Be Haw. Co., Lae N, J. 

Best & Carl Sporting ween Co., 636 
Hampshire Street, Quincy, Ill. 

Bobo Hdw. Co., Greenfield, Obie. 

Brantley Bros. "Haw. Co., Troy, Ala. 

Brown Bros. Co., Blytheville, Ark. 

Budelman Sporting Goods Co., 144 Third 
Street, Portland, Ore. 


Carstensen, Curtis, Neb. 
Charlotte Haw. Go., Charlotte, N. C. 
Coney & Bunton Go., Moody Street, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 


Crowther Haw. Co., San Angelo, Tex. 
Coley & Hair, 828 Broad Street, Augusta, 
2. 


Denmark Burton Hdw. Co., Chilliwack, 
ni Cc. a. 
R. BE. Doan Co., Elks Building, Stockton, 


Cal. 
Dodge Hdw. Co., Eastman, Ga. 
Dorman & Smyth Hédw. Co. Salisbury, Md. 
Duhamel Co., Rapid City, S. D. 


Clyde A. Eagan, Paxton, III. 
Eglsaer Bros. Variety Store, Nebraska City, 


Neb. 
Ellensburg Hdw. Co., Ellensburg, Wash. 
Ray E. Ellis Co., Wichita, Kan. 


Farr Bros., Canastota, N. 

Fred J. Feldman Co. (Sport Shop), El 
Paso, Tex 

Forbes Mfg. Co., Hopkinsville, Ky 

Frankoviz Hdw. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden, Ala. 

Gavin Hdw. Co., Leominster, Mass. 

Henry Gehl Co., 1815 Broadway, Mattoon, 
Til. 


Geneseo Hdw. Co., Geneseo, N. Y. 

Gila Valley Furn. & Hdw. Store, P. O. Box 
189. Safford, Ariz. 

W. G. Gill, 2925 lar “lial Street, 
North Birmingham, Ala. 

Graves Hdw. Co., Presque Isle, Me. 

James Gribben, Broad and Fletcher Streets, 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Firm of Griswold, Bennington, 

Philip Gross . 4 Co., 216-220 Third Street, 
Milwaukee, 

Grcvers Hdw. & ‘Supply Co., Islip, N. Y. 


Hale Hdw. Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

O. G. Hanson & Son, Rochester, Minn. 
Harrison-Powell Co., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Hathaway Hdw. Co., Dewey, Okla. 


~ peaty S. Hart, 205 Broadway, Fargo, 


Hayden Sporting Goods Co., 24 East Choc- 
taw Avenue, McAlester, Okla. 
- O. Haynes & Son, 3150 North 275th 
Street, Kansas City, Kan, 

G. R. Hempsted & Son, Groton, Conn. 

ae & Baird Hdw. Co., Greenville, 

iss. 

J. C. Henkes, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Hennepin Hdw. Co., 909-913 Hennepin Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hogin-McKinney & Co., 104 East Fourth 
Street, Marion, Ind. 

A. M. Holter Hdw. Co., Helena, Mont. 

W. D. Horne Co., Horne Building, Krome 
Avenue, Homestead, Fla. 

F. W. Horsky, 113 West First Street, Al- 
bany, Ore. 

Howell Bros., 602 East Broad Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

S. B. Hubbard Co., 32-34 West Bay Street, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Hubbard Hdw. & Implement Co., 207 West 
Grand Street, Fredrick, Okla. 

Hurd & Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


a F en & Furn. Co., East Las Vegas, 
mt Hdw. Co., Independence, Mo. 


Johannesen Bros., Orleans and Chester 
Streets, Baltimore, Md. 

The Jordon Hdw. Co., Willimantic, Conn. 

Jornt Bros., 117 Mil Avenue, Kenosha, Wis. 


H. Kalbitzer & Son, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Kaufman & Mage 1007 Atlantic Avenue, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Keith Simons & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Frank M. Kellam, Groton, _ 

Kennedy Bros., 326 Nicollet Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Kenworthy & Son, Monrovia, Ind. 

Ketchum & Co., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

Koh! Hdw. Co., Ripon, Wis 

Kootenai Merc. Co., Libby, Mont. 


Chas. B. Leavitte, Mattoon, IIl. 
— & Bennett Hdw. Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


Livesey’s Hdw. & Sporting Goods, 214 East 
Fourth Street, Santa Ana, Cal. 

Lossman- aoe Co., 424 Sprague Avenue, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Lynnes Hdw., Pelican Rapids, Minn. 


C. W. Maxfield Co., Batesville, Ark. 

A. R. McIlvaine, Lewisville, Ind. 

Geo. H. Mead Co., Fifth Avenue, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

A. R. Meyer, 214 Main Street, Havana, IIl. 

Medford Hdw. & Sporting Goods Co., 327 
East Main Street, Medford, Ore. 

Montana Hdw. Co., Butte, Mont. 

J. H Morgan & Son, Camden, Ark. 

Morris Hdw. Co., 109 North Main Street, 
Hutchinson, Kan. 

Moyer Bros., Phoenix, N. Y. 

Meany -McClay Hdw. Co., Great Falls, 

ont 


Murray Sporting Goods Co., 347 Danforth 
Avenue, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


James S. Neill & Sons, Ltd., Fredericton, 
N. B., Canada. 

New Scottsburg Hdw. Co., 636-642 Queen 
Street, Scottsburg, Ind. 

C. A. Nichols, Rock Rapids, Iowa 

Niehaus & Dohse, 35 East Fifth Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

A. H. Niewohner, Waverly, Iowa. 

Novotny, Einck & Kuesel, St. Paul, Minn. 


Oscar Olson, South Market Street, Paxton, 
Til. 


Frank L. Paeltz, Russellville, Ohio. 
yd Avenue Hdw. Co., San Fernando, 
al. 
S. T. Primmer, Santa Paula, Cal. 
Prusia Hdw. Co., Branch Store No. 1, 1021 
Central Avenue, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Reed & Miller, 382 East Colorado Street, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Reading matter continued on page 88 
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Something more than 
a manufacturer’s label 


You don’t have to hunt around in a box 
or a bin for the caster your customer 
needs when you sell the Bassick line. 


She just tells you the purpose she has 


in mind, you check over the Bassick 
stock on your shelves, and the box 
labels make it easy to know quickly 
what is required, 


SR, a Bassick Casters have done away with 

ber 5484X13B for scratched floors and torn floor cover- 

medium weight : ; 

furniture on cov- ings—the line that made “the neglected 

ered floors. : dl . 
inch” famous and turned an ordinary 


product into a good seller at a nice profit. 


Bassick 


Casters... 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


For thirty years the leading makers of high-grade cas- 
ters for the home, office, hospital, warehouse and factory. 
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Reinhart, 107-109 Washington 
Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
H. T. Richmond, Sterling, 
Rochester Sporting Goods Co., 

Rochester, N. 
P. B. Rutan & Son, 255-257 West 
Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


Harry W 


Colo. 
State Street, 


Water 


Rohrer & Co., 28-30 South Poto- 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Co., Appleton, Wis. 
Twenty-second Street and 
Ybor City, Tampa, Fla. 
1231 Van Ness Avenue, 


Schindel 
mac Street, 
Schlafer Hdw. 
Senour Hdw. Co., 
Seventh Avenue, 
Sherrod Hdw. Co., 
Fresno, Cal. 
C. S. Smith, Paso Robles, Cal 
Smith-Wadsworth Hdw., Charlotte, N. C. 
South Side Hdw. Co., 1003 Washington 
Street, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Sparks Hdw. Co., Loveland, 
G, C. Spicola & Sons, 1907 
Tampa, Fla. 

"he Sport Center, 79 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Sport Shop, 321 

Butler, Pa. 
©. Stark & Son, 143 
Manitoba, Canada. 
Stee! Hdw. & China Co., 
Street, Wichita, Kan. 
Geo. W. Stewart, Washington, Iowa 
J. M. Stewart & Co., Inc., Indiana, 
Rex L. Stone, 10 Market Street, 
worth, N. H. 
Strand & Fisk, 
Strong Hdw. Co., 
Brunswick, N. 
Sullivan- Markley “Haw. Co., 
Sumner Co., Ltd., Moncton, 


Ohio. 
Seventh Avenue, 


Fairfield Avenue, 


South Main Street, 


Tenth Street, Brandon, 


126 North Main 


Pa. 
Somers- 


Minn. 
Street, 


Lake Park, 
289 Burnet New 
Greenville, S.C 
N. B., Canada, 
Shoal Lake, Manitoba, 


Third Street, 


Thornbeck & Scholes, 
Canada. 
B. E. Tidland, 5 
ima, Wash. 
H. A. Tireman, 8357 
Detroit, Mich. 

Tourtellot Hdw. Co., Arthur 
Arthur, Ont., Canada. 

The Treat Hdw. Corp., 
Lawrence, Mass. 


South Yak- 


Grand River Avenue, 


Street, Port 


582 Essex Street, 


Ullrich Hdw. © Mount Clemens, 


zm <<, 
1. 
Auto Supply Co., 47-49 Genessee 
Utica, N. Y. 


Mic 
Utica 
Street, 
McHenry, IIl. 


John J. Vycital, 


J. M. Walker Co., 724 Charles Street, Wells- 
burg, W. Va. 

Webster Hdw. Co., Webster, S. D. 

Whitney Sporting Goods Co., Denver, 

The Wilson Hdw. Co., T welfth and 
Street, Boulder, Colo. 

H. E. Williams, Lamesa, Tex. 

Wimberly & Thomas Hdw., 


Ala. 
Chas. F. Wing Co., 790 
New Bedford, Mass. 
W. W. Woodruff Hdw. 
Woodward Hdw. Co., 
Wooley Impl. Co., Osborne, 
Wright-Dalton-Bell-Anchor 
Bluff, Mo. 


Colo 
Pearl 


Birmingham, 


Purchase Street, 


Co., Knoxville, Tenn 

Cairo, Tll. 

Kan. 
Store, 


Poplar 


H. A. Yotter Hdw., Glasgow, Mont. 


Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Institution. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Kalispell Merc. Co., Kalispell, 

F. Biehunko, Moulton, Tex. 


Mont. 


Awards of $5 


Aberdeen, S. D 


Aberdeen Hdw. Co., ‘i 
108 South 


The Adams Hardware, 
Avenue, Ontario, Cal. 
Adams Hdw. & Grocery Co., Adams, Wis. 
Ahtanum Lumber & Produce Co., R. D 
No. 4, Yakima, Wash. 
American Hdw. Store, Fairfield and Middle 
Streets, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Anderson Hdw. Co., 34-36 South 
Street, York, Pa. 
Angle Hdw. Co., Rocky Mount, Va. 
Phil. J. Arnold, Rib Lake, Wis. 
Athens Impl. & Mfz«. Co., a. Wis. 
Athletic Supply Co., Box 631, Raleigh, 
Atwood Store Corn., Che Be, Mass. 
Austin Hdw. Co., Se neca, S. C. 
The Auto Accessories Co., 38 High 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
C. E. Avery, Sr., 


Euclid 


George 


N.C. 
Street, 


McGehee, Ark 
o., ii 


Hinds & Underwood 
Bingham- 


Babcock, 
and State Streets, 


Washington 
ton, N. Y. 


F. Bachman, Stroudsburg, 
P 


734 Main Street, 
a. 

Cc. T. Bader, Kennan, Wis. 

Baker Merc. Co., Lockney, Tex. 

Barbarow Bros., 897 Main Avenue, 


N. J. ‘ 
Barber-Johnson Co., Hetland, S. D. 


Passaic, 
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Ga. 
Gooding Co., 


Cordele, 
Wendell, 


Bartholomew, 
Impl. Co., 


F. L. 

barton 
Idaho. 

Basche, Sage Hdw. Co., Baker, Ore. 

Basir, Hdw. Co., Basin, Wyo. 

Bass-Johnston Merc. Co., Ashland, Mo. 

Peatty Hdw. Co., Greenfield, lowa. 

Becker Bros., St. Meinrad, Ind. 

Benedict & O'Malley, 62 Main Street, 
wick, N. Y. 

Bennet Hdw. Co., Vancouver, Wash. 

Benton County Hdw. Co., Bentonville, Ark 

terg Bros., 221 Harrison Street, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

P. H. Bjornstad, 

Wm. L. Black Impl. 

i. M, Blacker & Son, London, 

Blackfoot Hdw. & Elec. Co., 
Idaho. 

Bl: ke’s Sporting Goods Co., 229 Park Ave- 
nue East, Rutherford, N. J. 

Bliss-Kibbe & Son, Strafford, N. Y. 

Bohannon-McRae Co., Eastman, Ga. 

Bond. Hdw. Co., Guelph, Ont., Canada. 

Pourne & Bond, 317 West Market Street, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Boverie Store Co., Ste. Mo 

Bowen Bros. Hdw. Co., Street, 
Augusta, Ga 

BK. T. Boylan & Sons, 

Bovle & Empkie, Ine., 
Iowa. 

J. M. Brady Sporting 
nue, DuBois, Pa. 
Bristol Hdw. Co., 51 

Bristol, Conn. 
Brown & Williams, 54 
Jervis N. Y¥ 
Co., iu. 


Browrell Bros, 
3uck Store Co., Bloomfield. Mo 
Ruerkle Hardware. Franklin, Neb 
Rurlington Hdw. Co., Burlington, N. 1D 
Rurton-Swartz Merce, Co., Perry. Fla 
Brsh-Caldwell 121-123 Main 
aris, Me. 


Little Reek, Ark 
Avenue, Santa Cruz 


War- 


Ellendale, N. D. 
Co., Hammonton, 
Ohio. 
Blackfoot, 


N. J. 


Genevieve, 
829 Broad 


Armour, 8S. D 
Pacific Junction, 
Ave- 


Goods, 200 Long 


North Main Street, 


Front Street, Port 


Hailey, Idaho. 


Street, 


Palph R. Butts, South 

Bvrne Bros., 46 Pacific 
Cal 

M. Byrnes, Jr., Corinth, Miss. 

Wm. (meron & Co., Brandon, Tex. 

J. W Camonpbell & Sons, Macomb, TI. 

The Cash Store, Tokio, N. D. 

W. T. Chaffe. Minde on. La 

Chelsea Hdw. Co., 709 
Atlantic City. N. a 

Cheraw Hdw. & Suvply Co.. 

Cioetta Hdw. Co.. Brownsville, 

™ Close & Co., Rosedale, B. C., 

(. S. Cobb, Plainville. Mass. 

Miehael S. Cobosco Hdw., 
Street, Glen Lyon. Pa. 

Cockran Hdw. Co., Beebe, Ark. 

The Colorado Supply Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

Consolidated Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky. 

C. F. Countzler & Son, Greenville, Ky. 

A. P. Cram & Son, Mount Vernon, Me. 

Cross Plains Hdw. Co., Cross Plains, Tex. 

Currie Co., 1232 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

7 C. Curtis. Tne 

Charlie & Charlie, 
field, Mass. 


" Atlantic Avenu», 
Cheraw, S. C. 
Tex. 
Canada. 


128 West Main 


. Camden. Me 


1390 West Street, Pitts- 


Man.. Canada. 
Ce... 25 


\. Dack. Wawanesa, 
Dakin Snorting Goods 
Street. Bangor Me 

Davidson Hdw., Waubay. S. D 

BM. Davis & Son, Auburndale, Fla., 

W.. A. Davis Hdw., Clyde, Kan. 

Deardorff & Lease, 246 West Market Street, 
ork, Pa. 

Ichn R. Dickson Hdw., Clarksville, Tenn. 

Dingle Hdw., Coeur D’Alene, Idaho. 

Donaldson & Hall. Northfield, Minn. 

'. A. Dorf, Cuba, Mo. 

Downey Hdw. Co., Downey, Cal. 


Central 


Eckel & Brand, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Mba Hdw., Elba, N. Y. 

The Elgin Lumber & Hdw. Co., Elgin, Kan. 

George A. Emmons, 207 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, S. E., Washington, D. C. 

Chester Erickson, Kasson, Minn. 
Hy. Eschrich & Sons, Grand & Gravois 
Avenues, St. Louis, Mo. 
Escondido Hdw. & Furn. 
Cal. 

Esty Hardware Store, Richford, Vt. 

J. E. Etter Hdw., Greensburg, Ind. 

J. W. Evans, 121 High Street, Pottstown, 
Pa. 


Co., Escondido, 


o., Fairview, Okla. 

The Farmers Hdw. Co., Casselton, N. D. 

Farmers Hdw. Co., Inc., Lafayette, La. 

Ferris Bargain Store, Creston, Tenn. 

H. M. Finkle & Co., 282 Main Street, 
Barrington, Mass. 

Fletcher Hdw. Co., Stilwell, Okla. 

Florence Hdw. Co., Florence, Colo. 

J A. Floyd & Son, Fairview. Okla. 

The Fort Wayne Hdw. & Sporting Goods 
<o. 610-612 Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne, 
nd. 


Fairview Hdw. ¢ 


Great 
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Venacook, N. H, 


Fowler Drug Co.,, 
Co,, 415 Main Street, 


Fox Bros. Hdw. 
Bluff, Ark. 
The Freeman 
buffalo, N. Y 
Leo. E. Frey, 


Pine 


Hdw., 1316 Abbott Road, 


Vestal, N.Y: 


Dandridge, Tenn. 
Co., Lake Charles, La. 

Hdw. Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Belleview, Wis. 

Streeter, N. D. 

207 Thirteenth Street, Frank- 


Frank L. Gass & Co., 

Gayle Hdw. 

Frank Gelle 

’. A. Genin, 

J. H. George, 

T. M. George, 
lin, Pa. 

Georgia Hdw. Co., Brunswick, 

J. H. Gilbo, Port Henry, N. Y. 

Gilkey Hdw, Co., Chickasha, Okla, 

Godfrey Accessory & Supply Co., 407 Co- 
lumbia Street, Cox Building, Utica, N. Y. 

Chas. L. Gooding, Cushing, Okla. 

F. W. Gorsuch, Ferndale, Wash. 

Graham Hdw. Co., Wynne, Ark. 

Great Falls Sporting Goods Co., 221 First 
Avenue South, Great Falls, Mont. 

Griffin Hdw. Co., Griffin, Ga. 

Groll Brothers, Holgate Ohio. 

EM. Guss & Sons, Mifflin, Pa. 


Ga. 


E. O. Hall & Son, Honolulu, T. H. 
Harlan, Porter & Walker, Columbia, 
Harris & Hedden, Paris, Mo. 
Harrisburg Hdw. Co., 5 Market 
Square, Harrisburg, Pa. 
H Harrison, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hartman Hdw. Co., Alton, Il. 
R. H. Hass Hdw., Prentice, Wis. 
Haynes Hdw. Co., 618-23 
Street, Emporia, Kan. 
. W. Henning, Sporting Goods, 
Chicago Street, Coldwater, Mich 
George Herrimann, Jr., Center 


210-216 South Ashley 
Mich. 


Tenn. 


North 


Commercial 
57 West 
Moriches, 
Hertler Bros., Street, 
Ann Arbor, 
August Heye, Box 93, Glenvil, Neb. 
Heywood Hdw. Co., Brookings, S. 
I, M. Hirons, Smyrna, Del. 
Hoevels & Mustin, Stuttgart, Ark. 
J. J. Hoffman, Murray, Iowa. 
I’. EF. Holets, Fairfax, Iowa. 
Hollingsworth-Young Hdw. 
St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Holloway Hdw. Co., Holloway, Minn. 
Home Hdw. Co., Worthington, Iowa. 
F, F. Horton & Son, Rock Creek, Ohio. 
Howard Bros., Hamlin, Jones County, 


ex. 
Howard Hdw. Co., Como 
St.. St. Paul. Minn. 
Hoying - Westerheide 


Ohio. 
Hub Hdw. Co., Ltd.. Wendell, 
Hubby-Gaither Co., 418 Austin Ave., 
Tex. 
Huber’s Variety Store, Main St., 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
John L. Hughes & Son. Benton, Ark. 
Hunter Hdw. Co., Marianna, Ark. 
Cc R. Hutchison, ‘Columbia, Ky. 


Dak 


Co., 434 Mair 


Ave. and Dale 


Hdw. Co., Minster, 


Idaho. 
Waco, 


16 W. 


Ala. 


Ave., 


Ingram-Bellenger Hdw. Co. Gadsden, 

John C, Irwin, Wyocewa, Wis 

Isemann & Colitto, 504 E. Tremont 
Bronx, N. Y 

James & Hawkins Inc.. Bay Shore, L. I. 

Geo. Johnson, Gifford, ill. 

Joost Bros. Inc., 1053 Market St., 
Francisco, Cal. 


Sar 


Katzenmeyer’s Hdw., Hillsdale, Mich. 

J C. Keefe, 109 Main St., Herkimer, N. Y. 

The W. A. Kennedy Hdw. Co., Canton, Ohio. 

George ron Wilkeson, Wash. 

S. Kessel, 35 S. Washington Ave., 
field. N. J. 

Dick Kimm & Hdw. Rockford, 
Mich. 

Kirbv-Herndon Hdw. Co., Lafayette. Ga. 

W. D. Kitchens & Sons, Mineola, Tex. 

Kline & Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
*aul J. Klinkenberg, Kendallville. Ind. 

A. F. Knapp, 20-22 Main St., Yarmouth- 
ville, Me. 

Kobes-Monroe Hdw. Co., Perry, Okla. 

Felix V. Koehler, Humansville, Mo. 

A L. Kommers, 537 Field St., Antigo, Wis 

Kristensen Garage, 131 Stevens St., Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 

Kuennen & Henderson, 1412 Plainfield Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

D. & F. Kusel Co., 108-112 W. 
Watertown, Wis. 


Bergen- 


Furn. Co., 


Main St.. 


Labbr’s, Cadillac, Mich. 

Larkin-Sargent Co., Fowler, Colo. 

G S Lawrence Hdw. Co., Butler, N. J. 

J. B. Lewis & Co., Wyalusing, Pa. 

Lewis’ Sptg. Gds. Store, Warsaw, Ind. 

Liberty Sptg. Gds. Co., 1309 Elk St.. 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Lindsey Merc. Co., Bernice, we 

Live Hdw. Co., So. Pasadena, 


A. L. Lutz, Lewisburg, Preble Co.. Ohio. 


Reading matter continued on page 90 
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Standard Equipment 
on half the railroad 


mileage in the United 
States 


qh 


When you've sold them 


you'll know why 





Sales Agents 


J.C. McCARTY & CO., 29 Murray St., Nu as 
J. H. GRAHAM & CO., 113 Chambers St., N. Y. 
FENWICK FRERES, 8 Rue de Rocroy, Paris, France 


COES WRENCH CO. 


“In Business Since 1841” 


Worcester ; Mass. 
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ephisto’ 
uephist 


Mephisto 


Clearance 
makes “smd 





Mephisto Bits do not clog be- 
cause they have proper clear- 
ance. For every four inches 
of crimp or twist there is a 
reduction in size from head to 
shank of 1/64th of an inch. 
Less than this reduction 
causes the chip to clog and 
more allows the chip to crawl 
over the edge of the crimp 
with the same result. This is 
a very important fact which 
will help you sell a doubting 
customer. 


K The Bit you dont 


have to push” 


The W. A. Ives Mfg. Co. 
Dept. WA Wallingford, ens 
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Lyle Hdw., 239 W. Chestnut St., Washing- 
ton, Pa.’ 


The McCaull-Webster Co., mage. Mont. 
A W. Wy ty Falls Creek, 

McCrea & Ashley, Manchester, Tenn. 
McGrath Hdw. Co., Hastings, "Neb. 

Pert McKibben, Augusta, Ky. 


F. P. Maldaner, Sisseton, S. Dak. 

E. L. Martin & Son, Morocco, Ind. 

Martin’s Outdoor Store, 911 First St., 
Snohomish, Wash. 

John H. Maurer, Cadillac, Mich. 

Maxwell Bros., 129 W. 8th St., Coffey- 
ville, Kan. 

W. H. May Hdw., Alexandria, Ind. 

Edmond L. Mercier, Railroad Ave., Plain- 
field, Conn. 

Michaelson & Koth, Odessa, Wash. 

John 8S. Miller & Bros., Winchester, Va. 

Millers Sptg. Gds. Co., Yacolt, Wash. 
Moosic Cash Store Co., 515 Main St., 
Moosic, Pa. 

Morell Supply Co., Prestonsburg, Ky. 

M. L. Morford Hdw. & Furn., Logan, Kan. 

——— C. Moulton, Canton & Sharon, 

ass. 

Charles W. oe 1089 Summit Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

John A, Mullhaupt, St. Marys, Pa. 

J. W. Murphy, Dallas City, Ill. 


G. A. Nicolay, Cresco, Iowa. 

C. A. Niswonger, Pittsburgh, Ohio. 

Henry K. Nolte, 117 Mt. Vernon Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. 

Northwood Hdw. Co., Box 165, Northwood, 

M. M. Nosser, Potosi, Mo. 

Nueces Hdw. & Impl. Co., Corpus Christi, 


Tex. 

Alex J. Nulan, 26 No. Washington S&t., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Nunn & Jenkinson, Detroit, Mich. 


peer f & Shanks, Forestport, x. z 
Ogg & Houston, ‘Canadaigua, N 

a 4 Hadw. Co., 4831 S. 24th st; Omaha, 
Ne 

Peter Olson, Bennett, Neb. 

Olympia Auto Supply Co., Olympia, Wash. 

Omohundro Hdw. & Furn. Co., Grayson 
County, Tioga, Tex. 

John Onken & Bros., Chapin, Ill. 

The Orleans Hdw. Co., Orleans, Ind. 

Victor E. Otoupalik, David City, Neb. 


A E. Palmer, Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Chas. A. Palmer Co., Elmcreek, Neb. 

Palmer-Lewis Hdw. Co., 701 Liberty St, 
Waynesboro, Ga. 

Palmer Merc. Co., Dora, Ala. 

Gust Parsch & Son, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Peabody Rubber Co., 4% Walnut St., Pea- 
body, Mass. 

E. W. Pensinger, Greencastle, Pa. 

Pronk Perina, Liberty St., Little Ferry, 


Paut Perrenoud, 1027 Front St., Coeur 
D’Alene, Idaho. 

Peters Drug Store, Cor. Main and Broad- 
way, Madison, Ind. 

Peterson Hdw. Co., Mitchell, S. Dak. 

Fred Phillips, Dowagiac, Micly 

Pickerell & Oden, Eddycille, Iowa. 

A. W. Plank Hdw. Tillamook, Ore. 

Planters Hdw. Co., Greenwood, S. C. 

L. G. Plumley, Byron, Cal. 

A. L. Pollard, Lawton, Okla. 

Powell Hdw. a 230 Powell St., Van- 
couver, B. 

The Powers Haw. Webster City, Iowa. 

Prater-Palmer Haw. Co., 621 Market St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

R. W. Prather, Sylacauga, Ala. 

Prospect Co-op. Ass’n., Worden, Mont. 

Prusia & Son Hdw., Franklin, Neb. 


S. Ralph, Jr., Joiner, Ark. 
ee 3040 W. 25th St., Cleveland, 
0. 

A. L. Reves, Armona, Cal. 

Rhodes & McKean, Riverdale, Cal. 

mee 2 Hdw. Co., 519 Exchange St., Geneva, 

E. W. * nichards, Elizabethtown, N. Y. 

M. Richardson Hdw. Co., Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn. 

W. H. Richardson & Co., Austin, Tex. 

Robbins-Sanford, Merc. Co., Searcy, Ark. 

Robertson & Co., Adams, Tenn. 

D. M. Rosell, 3331 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Ross Bros., Main and Commercial Sts., 
Gainesville, Tex. 

Geo. A. Runer, Herrick, Ill. 

Russell Hdw. Co., Worland, Wyo. 

Rutan Auto Co., 46-48 Front St., Port 
Jervis, N. Y. 
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Saltzman’s Hdw., 73 Main Ave., Wood- 
bridge, N. J. 
aie T. Sandoz, Lock Box No. 4, Opelousas, 


J. B. Sandoz, Estate, Opelousas, La. 

Henry L. Sawyer Co., 30 Concord St., 
Framingham, Mass. 

Schulz Bros., Cheboygan, Mich. 

Scott Hdw. Co., Anamosa, Iowa. 

Thomas Scozzafava, Witherbee, N. Y. 

Ed. Seggelke, Alexandria, Clark Co., Me. 

B. A. Sell, Grafton, N. Dak. 

Senger & Heller Hdw., 120 West Cook St., 
Portage, Wis. 

Senour & Langley, Dickinson, N. Dak. 

Shaul & Potts, Pulaski, ¥. 

L. A. Shawler, W. Union, Ill. 

= A enteees Stores Co., Meeker, 

olo. 
. Simonson, Broken Bow, Neb. 

Cc. ~ Simpson Haw. Co., Troy, Ala. 

Simpson Pharmacy, Clarendon, Pa. 

Sims Hdw. Co., Kuna, Idaho. 

A. C. Sivers, Carson, Iowa. 

Geo. A. Singer & Son, Schooley’s Mt’s., 
Morris Co., J. 

™ ©. C. ze mith Co., Cleveland, Bolivar 
o., Miss. 

H. 8. Smith, Cassadago, N. Y. 

Watson Smith & Son, Shubenacadie, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 

Soda Springs Rod & Gun Club, Soda 
Springs, Idaho. 

Sprague Hdw. & Imp. Co., Sprague, Wash. 

G. Stark & Son, DeView, Ark. 

Stockton Hdw. & Imp. Co., Ripon, Cal. 

Storer Brothers, Yarmouthville, Me. 

Suggs & Rountree, Kinston, N. C. 

W. H. Switzer, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Taylor Hdw. Co., 1511 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, 
Wash 


D. F. Terrel, Gleason, Tenn. 

Thatcher & Collins, Ketchikan, Alaska. 

D. L. Tomlin, Roanoke, Ala. 

Townsend Hdw. & Imp. Co., Townsend, 
Mont. 

C. A. Traylor Hdw. Co., Longmont, Colo. 

H. E. Tuck & Son, 19 Emerson St., Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

Turner Hdw. Co., Tishomingo, Okla. 

as ae Tuthill Lumber Co., Humboldt, S. 


ak. 
J. M. Tygart Estate, Lebanon, Kan. 


H. A. Vail’s Drug Store, 107 Main St., 
Cortland, N. Y. 

T. R. Valentine, Maysville, Ky. 

Mad Dept. Store, Velva, McHenry Co., N 

ak. 

Vernon Hdw. Co., Vernon, B. C., Canada. 

Chas. veceiney. 1285 Myrtle Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. H. Vogeding, 153 W. Main St., Penns- 
grove, N. J. 


Frank A. Wahl, 355 Springfield Ave., Sum- 
mit, N. J. 

S. A. A. Walker, Gibbon, Neb. 

M. S. Walther, Keytesville, Mo. 

The Arthur Ward, Owosso, Mich. 

Wee “apne 2012 2nd St., Birming- 
am, 

Washington Hdw. & Furn. Co., Kennewick, 


I. O. Weaver, Huntingdon, Pa. 

John M. Webb, Spartansburg, Pa. 

Ed. Weigel, Hoyleton, Ill. 

R. W. Welden, Simsbury, Conn. 

F. C. Werner, Dawson, N. Dak. 

Chas. West, Kyle Ave. E., Alabama City, 


Ala 
West Fork Hdw. & Lumber Co., West Fork, 


Whelpley & Starr, Inc., Oneida, N. Y. 
Whipple & Forman, 31 Genesee St., Auburn, 
ia, 


Geo. E. White, Richville, Minn. 

Whitefish Hdw. Co., Whitefish, Mont. 

Whitefield Hdw. Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Wilder’s Hdw. Co., Corbin, Ky. 

R. C. Wilkinson, Warm Springs, Va. 

Wilky-Wartman Oil Co., 202-218 W. Jeffer- 
son St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Wilson Lumber Co., Tremonton, Utah. 

O. T. Wiprud & Bros., Dutton, Mont. 

L. P. Wood, 78 Church St., Burlington, Vt. 
Worley Hdw. Co., Slater, Tex. 

Wrany & Son, P. O. Box 150, Harrah, Okla. : 


J. C. Yokel, Friend, Neb. 
F. N. Youngblut, Oran, Iowa. 


Cc. B. Ziegler & Son, Lancaster, Wis. 
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Machine Screws 
Stove Bolts 
Tire Bolts 































































































American Screw Co. 
PROVIDENCE , RI, 


WESTERN DEPOT 
225 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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« 
Washington News 
(Continued from page 67) 


veraner mse ‘ Huerta 


nounced at his home in Big Rapids a 
few days ago that he was “opposed 
to fortunes being used at the dis- 
cretion of heirs” and intended to go 
to Washington “to boost legislation 
that would all but absorb inheritances.” 
Young men and women, he said, would 
be better off and make higher marks 
in the world if they started life with 
little. = 

Thus far Senator Ferris has not 
worked out the details of his inheri- 
tance tax project, but it is understood 
that it provides for converting into the 
Federal Treasury all but a small frac- 
tion of the estate of every decedent. 
It will be interesting to learn whether 
the Michigan Senator will apply the 
same rule to the widows of men who 
leave a dollar or two when they die 
that he proposes to apply to the boy 
and girl orphans. 


Seeking to Quiet Tariff Agitation 


It is already apparent that the 
Senate and House leaders are going 
to have a very difficult time in holding 
down tariff agitation in the new Con- 
gress. The trouble is the demand for 
changes in the Fordney-McCumber 
Act is supported by some of the most 
powerful factions in Congress, notably 
the agricultural bloc, while the ad- 
ministrative features of the new law 
as well as the rates of duty are already 
under heavy fire. 

No feature of the new tariff is being 
as sharply assailed these days as the 
flexible provision which authorizes the 
President to raise or lower rates 50 per 
cent upon the recommendation of the 
United States Tariff Commission. 
Under this provision the Commission 
has been holding hearings on com- 
plaints almost continuously since last 
July. 

Up to the present time the Commis- 
sion has failed to agree upon findings 
as to any of the controversies which 
have been given consideration. It is 
significant, however, that the character 
of the recent complaints has changed 
and there has been a shifting in the 
demand for lower rates to substantia] 
increases in duties. 

No proceeding before the Commis- 
sion has attracted so much attention 
as that brought for the purpose of 
raising the wheat duty. This is backed 
by the entire agricultural bloc and by 
scores of farmers’ national and State 
associations throughout the country 
who are also demanding that Congress 
shall afford still further protection for 
this important commodity by doubling 
the duty and removing it from the 
category ofsrates susceptible of being 
lowered by Presidential proclamation. 


Weuld Modify Flexible Tariff Provision 


The movement to amend or possibly 
to repeal the flexible tariff provision 
of the new law hgs as its leader one 
of the most active members of the 
agricultural bloc in Congress, namely, 
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Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas. For 
the present Senator Capper would be 
content to see the flexible provision re- 
tained, providing it is modified so that in 
determining controversies which reach 
the Tariff Commission all the facts in 
the case can be considered in lieu of the 
single specification as to whether the 
existing rate of duty exactly equalizes 
the cost of production in the United 
States and in the principal competing 
countries of the world. 

The advocates of the amendment of 
the flexible provision point out that 
there are other important considera- 
tions than mere difference in cost of 
production. The size and importance 
of the domestic industry is frequently 
a paramount consideration, it is con- 
tended,*and it is also a matter of great 
concern that there should be available 
a source of supply in this country for 
certain articles, the supply of which 
otherwise would be cut off in the event 
of a foreign war. 


HUQ UUURANN NAA EAUATOUAA EASE HL 


CU A 


“Next to My Bible” 


6¢N/ EXT to my Bible the Hard- 
ware Age is the most read 
book, and I enjoy its weekly 
visits; particularly as I am inter- 
ested in and thoroughly enjoy the 
recent contribution of ‘Forty 
Years of Hardware” by Saunders 
Norveli. In evidence of such 
appreciation I have written him 
accordingly. 
“With highest personal regard, 
“Your very truly, 
“R. L. Wylly, 
“Albany Hdwe. & Mill Sup. Co. 
“Albany, Ga.” 


UUM UML LU EAU 

Under the provisions of the Federal 
Constitutional tariff legislation must 
originate in the House; hence little or 
no significant Senatorial activity in this 
direction is looked for in the near fu- 
ture. The House leaders claim to have 
the situation well in hand and ave mind- 
ful of the misfortunes that have be- 
fallen political parties whenever tariff 
revisions were attempted on the eve 
of Presidential elections. 


President May Postpone Tariff Action 


One of the most astute observers in 
Washington offered 4 day or two ago 
to bet me a silk hat to a doughnut that 
President Coolidge will approve no re- 
ductions in the tariff rates on agricul- 
tural products before the elections of 
November, 1924. Having myself been 
an observer of national affairs for some 
years I did not take the bet. 

Silk hats are but little used in Wash- 
ington except at the funerals of states- 
men, of whom we have very few at 
present who are big enough to be buried 
in Washington. The remains of the 
dear departed are usually shipped home 
accompanied by a delegation of fellow 
members, who turn the occasion into 
a junket at the public’s expense. 

Seriously, I think it quite probable 
that Mr. Coolidge is too astute a poli- 
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tician to permit any tariff tinkering to 
be done at this time. Possibly the 
United States Tariff Commission takes 
a similar view, which may account for 
the fact that it is so slow in forwarding 
recommendations to the White House 
for changes in rates. 


Price Maintenance Bills Reintroduced 


The echo of the Speaker’s gavel as 
he called the House to order at the 
beginning of the first session of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress at noon last Mon- 
day had hardly died away before Rep- 
resentative Kelly of Pennsylvania rein- 
troduced his price maintenance bill. By 
prearrangement with the Clerk of the 
House Mr. Kelly preserved for his new 
bill the number which it bore in the 
last House; hence the new measure will 
be known as H. R. 11. 

On the same day Mr. Merritt rein- 
troduced his bill. Because of the fili- 
bustering tactics of the Republican in- 
surgents, all the bills presented went 
to the clerk’s desk instead of to the 
appropriate committees. Mr. Merritt’s 
bill will be known as H. R. 6. 

In reintroducing his bill Mr. Kelly de- 
cided to present it in exactly the form 
in which it was pending in the last 
House. He gave careful consideration 
to the suggestions received from sev- 
eral sources that the bill should be 
so amended as to eliminate the super- 
vision by the Federal Trade Commission 
provided by the original draft, but final- 
ly decided to reintroduce the measure 
without change, leaving it to the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to deal with the supervision 
provision and to give final form to the 
proposed legislation. 


: Hearings in January 


Indications now point to a holding 
of hearings on the Kelly and Merritt 
bills during the latter part of January. 
Preliminary conferences of the prin- 
cipal champions of this legislation will 
be held here before the holiday recess, 
but there will probably be a larger 
gathering soon after the New Year at 
which the program for the hearings will 
be mapped out. 

A bill providing for the abolition of 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
transfer of its functions to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been framed by 
Representative Johnson of Washington. 
Mr. Johnson has frequently had occa- 
sion in the past to criticize the work 
of the commission, and in connection 
with his bill he declares that many of 
its activities “in no way benefit the 
public, business or industry” and that 
“all its worth-while functions could 
he handled by the Department of Com- 
merce at much less cost.” 


Freight Rate Readjustment Looked For 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which has been conduct- 
ing an extensive investigation of the 
freight rate situation, finds the possi- 
bility of a reduction in rates on impor- 
tant basic commodities through a read- 
justment of all the schedules. The 
chamber believes that a readjustment 
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GRAY-WICK 
SCREEN WIRE CLOTH 


Dull Finish— Multiple Coat 
Galvanized After Weaving 


Electro Zinc Coating of uniform 
thickness and enameled with white 
varnish, both being applied after 
weaving, which binds wire toget- 
her and makes a dull gray finish 
throughout. 

Made in even inch widths from 


18 to 48 inches. 

12 Mesh, No. 33 gauge each way 
14 Mesh, No. 33 gauge each way 

16 Mesh, No. 33 gauge filler 

No. 34 gauge warp 

18 Mesh, No. 34 gauge filler 

No. 35 gauge warp 

Also Other Brands 


Cortland Black Enameled 
White Metal Finish Galvo-Black 
Wickwire Bronze Premier 


Write your Jobber for Full Information and Prices 


WICKWIRE BROTHERS 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1873 INCORPORATED 1892 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Fastest 
Selling ' 
Incuba tor! 


HE Automatic is scientifi- 

cally and correctly built 

from start to finish. Heat, 
ventilation and moisture under 
perfect control at all times. 
Every detail is right. 


No other incubator has the 
combination of big special fea- 
tures that distinguish the Auto- 
matic. Results are sure. Every 
fertile egg hatches. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


There is an Automatic jobber 
near you. Mail coupon for cat- 
alog, jobber’s name and exclu- 
sive agency proposition. 


The Automatic Incubator Co. 
Dept. 3 Delaware, Ohio 


The Automatic Incubator Co. 
Dept. 3. Delaware, Ohio. 


Send catalog and full details of ex- 
clusive agency proposition. 
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of class rates would result in a meas- 
urable increase in total revenues of 
railroads which may be augmented by 
advances in certain commodity rates 
now manifestly too low in relation to 
other rates. 

“Such proceeds,” it suggests, “should 
be applied to the reduction of commod- 
ity rates where needful. Any measure 
of relief afforded by these reductions, 
even if small in magnitude, will be a 
step in the right direction. 

“There is no need nor justification,” 
the report continues, “for a general re- 
duction of freight rates at the present 
time, whether viewed from the stand- 
point of relative levels of freight rates 
and commodity prices now and before 
the war, of rates in this country as 
compared with foreign rates, or of the 
net return which the railroads have 
been earning on the value of their prop- 
erty devoted to the public service. 

“That freight rates as a whole are 
not an undue burden or stifling influ- 
ence on commerce is evidenced by the 
heavy carloadings on our railways this 
year. For several months each week 
has produced loadings in excess of those 
reported for any corresponding period 
in past years, and the record for all 
time has been broken time and again.” 

This, however, is not taken to pre- 
clude rate changes. The chamber, on 
the contrary, holds that certain read- 
justments are necessary. 

“Since the World War,” the report 
continues, “and particularly since early 
1920, there have again been wide 
changes in the relative price levels of 
commodities. Some products have 
changed comparatively little in price, 
while other articles have fallen until 
they have reached prices at or near pre- 
war levels. 
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“For the most part, manufactured 
goods, because of high labor costs and 
because of the possibility of adjusting 
output to market demand, command 
high prices, while many farm products, 
especially hides, hogs, and grains (ex- 
cept corn), because of the continued 
large output and the reduced demand 
abroad, have gone practically to pre- 
war price levels or even below. The 
changes in price relationships do not 
appear to have been caused, to any con- 
siderable extent, by transportation 
charges nor by increases or decreases 
in those charges—the changes have 
been due to economic forces, national 
and international in scope; and freight 
rates that may formerly have been 
satisfactory to shippers and carriers 
alike may by reason of the changed 
price levels have been thrown out of 
equitable adjustment. 

“The desirability of adjusting freight 
rate schedules so that different classes 
of business shall stand on their own 
feet is sufficiently evident; the diffi- 
culty of doing so is not, perhaps, so 
obvious. As already indicated, our 
rates are the result of an evolution in- 
fluenced by many factors, some eco- 
nomic, some geographic and others 
political. . 

“Yet in spite of attendant difficulties, 
it is evident that the time has arrived 
for greater simplification in our rate 
systems, both as they have developed 
and as they have been applied. The 
studies that have been made by and for 
this committee show that adjustments 
in relative freight rate schedules, par- 
ticularly those applying to less-than- 
carload shipments and to class traffic 
generally, are not only possible but 
eminently desirable.” 





Unique Detector Tube Is Ex- 
tremely Sensitive 


The new Sodion Detector Tube, re- 
cently developed by Harold P. Donle, 
chief engineer of the Connecticut Tele- 
phone & Electric Co., Meriden, Conn., 
utilizes the valuable and peculiar prop- 
erties of a highly electropositive or al- 
kali metal such as sodium, and departs 
radically in principle from the three 
element tubes now in use. 

The Sodion detector is highly evac- 
uated and has a heated cathode or fila- 
mentary electrode, and an anode or 
plate electrode. In other respects it is 
very different from ordinary vac- 
uum tube detectors; particular points of 
novelty are the presence of an alkali 
metal within the tube and the arrange- 
ment of the input electrode. This third 
electrode is not a grid and is not inter- 
posed between the filament and the 
plate or anode. It is placed behind the 
filament, is trough-like in shape, and 
is called the “collectors.” The tube 


| is highly sensitive; it is stable in op- 
| eration, and dry cells may be used for 


heating the filament, as the consum 
tion is less than .25 ampere. Tt 
be used with three dry cells or 
a six-volt storage battery using 
an 18-ohm rheostat in circuit. A unique 


feature of the new tube is the fact 
that it is entirely non-interferring and 
cannot be made to oscillate at detection 
frequency, and, therefore, it never pro- 
duces beat-note howls or whistles and 
never interferes with the reception of 
other listeners. The Sodion gives crys- 
tal toned reproduction. 

Any radio receiver of the inductively 
coupled type may be changed over to 
use the ion detector, usually with 
very little effort. All that is necessary 


is to provide a low resistance conduc- 
tive path from filament to collector by 
short-circuiting the usual grid leak and 
condenser and to insert a potentiom- 
eter for proper control of ion col- 
lector potential. 











